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THE ANNALS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

With the present number of the Annals, begins its 
sixteenth volume. Some of our readers have requested 
us to give a sketch of its history from the beginning. 
As its career has not been a very eventful one, its 
story may be briefly told. 

The publication of the Annals was begun at Hart- 
ford, in October, 1847, by the instructors of the Ameri- 
can Asylum. There was then no periodical devoted to 
the interests of the deaf and dumb, in the English 
language ; and, since that time, this field has been occu- 
pied by the Annals alone, with the exception of some 
magazines and papers designed chiefly for the reading 
of deaf-mutes. During the two years that the publi- 
cation was ‘conducted by the gentlemen of the Ameri- 
can Asylum, nearly all the articles were contributed 
by themselves. Finding that the demand thus made 
upon the time of a few individuals was too great, and 
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having, as they thought, done their share for the. pres- 
ent in this direction, they suspended the work with 
the last number of the second volume; expressing the 
hope, however, that it might be resumed at some future 
time. 

In August, 1850, the first of those Conventions of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, which at 
intervals during the last twenty years have been the 
occasion of so much profit and pleasure to the mem- 
bers of our profession, was held at the New York 
Institution. At this Convention, it was unanimously 
resolved to publish a periodical devoted to the cause 
of deaf-mute instruction, which should be the common 
property, as to its control and management, of all the 
institutions for the deaf and dumb in the country. 
It was decided to adopt the title, size, time of issuing 
and general appearance of the publication formerly 
issued at Hartford, and to regard it as the continua- 
tion of the series there commenced. It was to ‘“ par- 
take of a scientific and also of a popular character, 
embracing the widest range of subjects connected with 
the education of the deat and dumb, and aarticles of 
a narrative or imaginative cast, such as would be in- 
teresting to educated deaf-mutes and their intelligent 
friends.” An executive committee, consisting of W. 
W. Turner, of Connecticut, H. P. Peet, of New York, 
and J. S. Brown, of Indiana, was elected, to whom 
“such matters as they might require were to be re- 
ferred by the editor,’ and whose duty it should be 
“to tender the editor such aid, counsel and advice 
as he might require.” Luzerne Rae, of the American 
Asylum, who, as we judge from the internal evidence 
of the first two volumes, had been the leading spirit— 
of the the former series, was elected 
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editor under the new regime. Mr. Rae possessed a 
brilliant mind, refined taste and varied culture, as the 
pages of the Annals under his management unmis- 
takably prove; he conducted the publication very suc- 
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cessfully, up to the time of his sudden death, in Sep- 
tember, 1854. His successor was Samuel Porter, then 
of the American Asylum, whose accurate scholarship, 
sound judgment and extensive reading were of great 
service in his editorial labors. He continued editor 
until 1861, when the secession of the southern states 
and the war, interrupting the communication between 
the institutions of the North and the South,. and de- 
priving the Annals of a portion of its means of sup- 
port, seemed to render its suspension necessary. 

At the Conference of Principals of American 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, held at Wash- 
ington, in May, 1868, it was decided that the publica- 
tion of the Annals should be resumed, and an execu- 
tive committee was elected, consisting of E. M. Gal- 
landet, of Washington, C. Stone, of Connecticut, I. 
L. Peet, of New York, W. J. Paimer, of North 
Carolina, and Thomas MaclIntire, of Indiana ;— the 
same gentlemen, who, having been re-elected by the 
Convention of Instructors held last August, at Indi- 
anapolis, still constitute the Committee. The Annals 
being thus revived, and established upon a better pecun- 
iary basis than ever before, Lewellyn Pratt, then of 
the National Deaf-Mute College, was chosen editor, 
and filled this office until his withdrawal from the 
work of teaching the deaf and dumb—which was such 
a loss to. our profession in every way—and his absorb- 
ing duties in another field of labor, compelled him to 
resign it. The present editor, who succeeded him, be- 
gan with the July number of last year. 

In reading through these volumes of the Annals 
which have already appeared, we have been deeply 
impressed with the value of their contents. They in- 
clude the greater part of the literature of our profes- 
sion in the English language, excepting, of course, text- 
books, and are almost indispensable to any who wish 
to acquaint themselves with the art of instructing the 
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deaf and dumb, its history and its theories, especially 
to those who would become successful teachers. 

The present editor enters upon the office to which 
he has been chosen, with the sincere desire and the 
earnest purpose to make the Annals, in every respect, 
worthy of the profession which it represents, and to this 
end he invites the co-operation and assistance of all 
the friends of deaf-mute ‘education, especially of those ; 
who are engaged in the work of instruction. Notwith- 
standing the great progress which has been made in 
the education of the deaf and dumb within this cen- 
tury, none of us believe that the highest possible de- 
gree of success has yet been reached. It is hoped 
that the Annals may help towards its attainment. 
Every one who places on record here anything of 
yralue, in the way either of experience or of theory, 
contributes something to the accomplishment of the r 
great work which we have at heart. In this connec- 
tion it may be proper to mention—in recognition of 
the principle that “the laborer is worthy of his hire” 
—that the treasury of the Amnals is now in a condi- 
tion which enables it to offer a small pecuniary re- 
turn for contributions to its pages. Our rates are far 
from being as high as we wish they were; but it is 
supposed that even a slight acknowledgment, in this 
way, of the value of his articles, is not unwelcome to 
a contributor. 

While the educational interests of the deaf and, 
dumb have, of course, the prominent place in the 
Annals, its scope is not limited to these. The range 
of topics allowed in the resolution of the Convention 
of 1850, which we have quoted above, is sufficiently 
broad. Statistics of all kinds relating to the deaf and 
dumb, which, if not in themselves the most agreeable 
reading, are yet of much value in many ways; state- 
ments concerning the causes of deafness, and _ the 
means proposed for its prevention and cure; papers 
upon the social and legal relations of the deaf and 
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dumb, educated and uneducated, to the community ; 
discussions of methods of teaching, new and old, in- 
cluding every thing that seems likely to be of practi- 
cal use in the school-room; sketches of institutions and 
schools, at home and abroad; biographical notices of 
distinguished deaf-mutes and of eminent instructors ; 
translations from foreign publications; as a set-off, per- 
haps, to the statistics, “articles of a narrative or im- 
aginative cast,” including, of course, poetry; reviews 
of books; items of information; everything, in fact, 
that tends to promote the physieal, intellectual or moral 
welfare of the deaf and dumb as a class, or that is of 
especial interest or value to teachers of deaf-mutes and 
others concerned for their elevation, may properly find 
a place in its pages. While its contents are chiefly 
original, we do not hesitate to borrow available ma- 
terial from any source whatever. We wish the Aznnais 
to be a cyclopedia of everything of value in the Eng- 
lish language, relating in any way to the deaf and 
dumb; the only exception being in the case of printed 
matter too bulky to find room within its limits; under 
which circumstances it may serve as a directory and 
guide, informing its readers where to go for further 
information. 

We hope it is clearly understood that the Annals is 
not the “organ” of any one system of instruction, of 
any particular institution or institutions, of the execu- 
tive committee, or of the editor. The members of the 
committee and the editor have, doubtless, each opin- 
ions of his own upon the various questions connected 
with the education of the deaf and dumb, and claim 
the same right of expressing them in the Annals that is 
accorded to others; no more, no less than this. Papers 
upon all subjects within the province of this journal 
are welcomed from every quarter, and are published, 
with the writer’s name and on his responsibility, with- 
out any reference to the private views of the editor 
or other persons; the only requirement beine th-* thoy 
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shall reach a reasonable standard of literary excellence, 
be courteous in tone, and possess interest and value 
for our readers. 

At the Indianapolis Convention of Instructors, a res- 
olution was passed, expressing the opinion that the 
printing of the Annals should be done in one of the insti- 
tutions for the deaf’ and dumb _ possessing facilities for 
such work, provided it could be executed in a satisfac- 
tory manner and for a reasonable price. In accordance 
with this resolution, the Annals is now printed in the 
Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. This being 
at a distance from the editor and involving much 
sending to and fro of copy and proof, it is possible 
that delays may sometimes occur in the publication, 
and that errors may sometimes creep into the print. 
Both editur and printers, however, pledge themselves to 
do all in their power to ensure promptness and accu- 
racy; we hope we shall not often have to ask the in- 
~dulgence of subscribers and contributors for short-com- 
ings in these respects. Contributors will see the neces- 
sity of placing their manuscripts in our hands as long 
a time as possible in advance of the date of publica- 
tion. 

At present the subscription list of the Annals, out- 
side of the institutions for the deaf and dumb, is not 
large. We believe that this periodical contains much that 
is adapted to interest and profit educated deaf-mutes and 
their friends, as well as teachers, men of science and 
philanthropists generally. With a view to extending its 
circulation and influence, and thus increasing the inter- 
est of the community in the welfare of the class to 
whose advancement it is devoted, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending a specimen copy, free, to any address 
which may be given us for this purpose. 
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THE SUMMER RESIDENCE OF THE ST. PETERS- 
BURG INSTITUTION FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 
BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 

An interesting and novel feature of the Imperial Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb at St. Petersburg is its summer 
retreat. 

Visiting the school in July, 1867, I found the city quar- 
ters of the establishment, spacious and even palatial in their 
appointments, under lock, key and seal; and was told to 
look for the officers and pupils on one of the islands formed 
by the dividing channels of the Neva, where it empties 
itself into the Gulf of Finland. 

Few large cities are as favorably located as St. 
Petersburg, in the regard of easy access, by the great 
mass of its inhabitants, to eligible summer residences. 
The delta of the Neva, besides furnishing an immense 
water frontage for shipping, ample for the purposes of 
a great commercial metropolis, forms several islands of 
considerable extent, disconnected each from the other 
by streams easily bridged. These islands are undula- 
ting in surface, fertile in soil and well wooded. Swept 
ly the salt breezes from the Gulf, the air on them 
is pure and exhilarating. Taken altogether, they com- 
bine all the desirable elements of a pleasant summer 
home, save only that of mountain scenery. 

These » islands are intersected by fine roads, and 
contain already many thousands of houses, ranging in 
size from the humble cottage of the mechanic or 
small merchant, to the lordly villa of royalty. 

It was on one of these romantic islands, that a 
location had been made for the institution for deat- 
mutes, to be used during the months of July, August, 
and September. 

The pupils of this institution come, many of them, 
from distant portions of the empire; and the location 
of St. Petersburg is such that very few of the children 
van return to their homes during the period of their 
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pupilage. Thus it occurs that the entire school remains 
practically together, without interruption, from year to 
year. 

So intense is the heat of midsummer in northern 
Russia, that, in the large cities, the practice of taking 
a brief sojourn in the country has become quite as 
general as in this country. Indeed, an observance of 
the custom seems almost essential to the preservation 
of health. The weight of this consideration, and the 
general desirableness of a change in the somewhat 
monotonous routine of institution life, induced the 
managers of the Imperial school to provide, a few 
years since, the grounds and buildings now to be 
described. 

A pleasant frame house, not unlike many seen in 
the rural towns of New England, was assigned as a 
residence for the principal. Vine covered piazzas, an 
ample garden filled with thrifty flowering plants, and 
fine shade trees, formed delightful surroundings for 
the house, making it all that could be desired for a 
summer home. The frontage of this house was on a 
wide, well shaded public avenue, on the opposite side 
of which stood the buildings and grounds occupied by 
the officers and pupils of the institution. 

Here, a range of low frame structures furnished 
comfortable, though very plain accommodations for 
about two hundred persons. Some of the rooms were 
plastered, but the majority were finished in unpainted 
wood. 

A simple arrangement of school-rooms, dining-hall, 
dormitories and study-rooms, with apartments for offi- 
cers and teachers, the cost of all which must have 
been very trifling, gave every needed comfort for the 
summer season, impressing me with an idea of picnic 
or camp life that was very refreshing. 

Around the buildings were fine groves of trees, and, some 
little distance away, a bathing pool of about two hundred 
feet in diameter had been constructed. The water for 
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this was supplied from a flowing spring, the running of 
which kept the pool always clear. A high, close fence 
shielded the bath from intrusion, and convenient dressing 
rooms were built upon one side. Once each day the 
pupils were required to bathe in this pool, going in 
companies of thirty or forty together, under the super- 
vision of some officer of the institution. 

School exercises are continued during the summer 
months for two hours daily, the teachers acting in a 
rotation that gives them even more liberty than the 
pupils enjoy. 

Excursions about the island, and to other islands, or 
on the river, are frequent; the pupils going in small 
parties under the care of their teachers. 

In no institution which I was permitted to visit in 
Europe, did the family relation between officers, teachers 
and pupils seem so happily developed as in the St. 
Petersburg school. The instructors seemed to regard 
their pupils as younger brothers and sisters—the faces 
of the latter wearing an expression of confidence and 
content, that challenged my attention as unusual. 
And this pleasant relation between teacher and taught 
seemed a natural result from the manner of life pursued 
in the summer. 

My day in this delightful retreat was fitly closed on 
the piazza of the principal’s house, where I met his 
affable and courteous lady, and several of the officers of 
the institution, who had been invited by Mr. Selesneff 
to meet me at dinner. French and German were 
spoken by most of those present, and for the few who 
were limited to their native language, my friend Mr. 
Timerasoff, whose mother tongue was English, his father 
being a Russian, acted as a ready interpreter. 

The beauty of the islands of the Neva, as a summer 
resort, cannot be understood without a knowledge of 
what night is, in that latitude. So I trust I may be 
pardoned, if I close this brief sketch with a reminiscence 
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not indicated in the title, but which may not seem 
out of place in this connection. 

Returning to the city at about seven o’clock in the 
evening of the day on which I visited the institution, 
I found an invitation awaiting me to an evening sail 
on the river with two English friends. Meeting them by 
appointment at half past eight, we rode in a rattling 
Russian droschke, a vehicle I[ will not attempt to 
describe, for two miles, to an island near the mouth of 
the river. Here a beautiful spot, about an acre in 
extent, had been set apart by an order from the Emper- 
or for the use of an English boat club. A spacious 
boat house had been constructed—a keeper was always 
on the ground—and some half dozen fairy-like boats, 
light enough almost to float in air, told of Oxford and 
Cambridge training and tastes. 

Choosing one carrying two oars and a coxswain, our 
trio were soon afloat, making rapidly for a point which 
commanded an outlook to the sea. This we gained at 
half past nine o’clock, just in time to see the sun pass 
below the horizon, amid a flood of radiance in sky and 
sea, which would have been pronounced impossible in a 
painting. 

On the land were assembled hundreds of carriages, 
filled with gaily dressed people—for this was a favorite 
resort to view the setting sun; on the water, calm as 
that of an inland lake and clear as the air above it, 
were scores of boats, various in size and shape; behind 
us were the wooded shores of the islands, green to the 
very verge; and before us lay the blue gulf with its 
gleaming waves rippling far away, to kiss the fleecy 
clouds which lingered on the distant horizon. 

Loath to leave a scene so brilliant, we at length 
retraced our course, went in and out among the islands, 
marking the beautiful homes that lined their banks, 
until past midnight. And then, wending our way 
homeward in a twilight that was hardly darker than a 
cloudy noon, we observed the golden light of morning 
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streaking the East, while the crimson rays of evening 
still brightened the home of the setting sun. 


METHODICAL SIGNS INSTEAD OF COLLOQUIAL. 
BY W. A. COCHRANE, M. A., DELAVAN, WISCONSIN. 
[The question of “methodical” and “colloquial” 


signs has been so fully discussed in former volumes 
of the Annals, that it is with some hesitation that we 


yield space to the articles on this subject in the 
present number. There is still, however, so much dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to the question, and its 
discussion excited such interest at the Indianapolis Con- 
vention, that we have decided to allow the debate to 
be renewed here. None of the giants who fought 
this battle in former days, acknowledged themselves 
defeated in the contest; Mr. Jacobs, as well as Dr. 
Peet and Mr. Burnet, withdrew from the field with 
colors flying, and face to the foe; hoe toto proelio 
aversum hostem videre nemo potuit. Probably the 
champions who take their places now will find equal 
difficulty in ever persuading each other to believe that 
either is beaten. But this discussion, as did the former 
one, will doubtless modify, more or less, the views of 
the readers of the Annals. Perhaps some of them 
will adopt the opinion which the writer of this para- 
graph, having read carefully all that has been said upon 
either side of the question, and having been, at one 
time, a zealous advocate of the “natural,” and, at an- 
other, of the English order of signs, now holds, in 
all humility: that it does not, really, make a_ very 
great difference in what order signs are made, provided, 
always, they are so made as to be clearly understood ; 
and that, in the school-room, the English language 
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itself should be used instead of signs, in all cases 
where i can be clearly understood. On this last 
point, we are all agreed, it seems, in opinion; how 
faithfully do we observe it in practice?—Ep. Awnnats.] 


I remember distinctly the first day I entered upon 
my duties as an instructor of the deaf and dumb. In 
the morning I entered my class-room in company with 
the principal of the institution, and, after some conver- 
sation, a book was opened, and a few phrases and sen- 
tences were dictated by signs. I was very much surprised 
when I[ found that the signs did not follow the order 
of the words, but were transposed in a manner which 
seemed to me to be entirely useless, and to bring 
unnecessary contusion to the mind of the deaf-mute. 

The phrase, “a black horse,” being changed into the 
sign language, became a horse black, and so, a@ man 
black, a dog black. The sentence, “a cat is sleeping in 
the cradle,” when dictated by signs, was something as 
follows; cat cradle in sleeping is. Immediately there 
came the queries, Why this jargon? Why this muti- 
lation of our mother tongue? Does it help the deaf- 
mute in gaining a knowledge of the English language? 
[s it any aid to him in his attempts to become acquainted 
with written language? And [ asked the question, 
Why do not the signs follow the order of the words? 
Just what answer I[ received [ am unable to tell; 
but I suppose it was the same answer which a large 
proportion of the instructors of the deaf and dumb 
would give at the present day. 

But, still, during more than three years that I have 
been a teacher of the deat and dumb, this query has 
clung to me all the time, Why do not the signs fol- 
low the order of the words? And the more I have 
looked into the subject, the more I have seen of its 
practical working, so much the more do I believe that 
the use of signs following the order of the words, as 
nearly as possible, is the true method for educating the 
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deaf and dumb. By educating, I mean, simply, giving 
the pupils a knowledge of the English language, 
teaching them how to compose and write English sen- 
tences correctly. 

The great work of those engaged in the education of 
the deaf and dumb, is to teach language. This is the 
mountain of difficulty up which we must climb, or else 
leave our work undone. It requires patient toil, cease- 
less effort, indefatigable labor. And if the deaf-mute 
cannot be taught to use language intelligibly and cor- 
rectly; if he cannot learn to express his thoughts and 
ideas in correct written language, his education is 
almost a complete failure. A man does not know any 
thing, until he can explain it; until he can write it 
out, and give his reasons why it is so. Just so it is 
with the deaf-mute. He has thoughts and ideas, but if 
he cannot express those thoughts in correct written 
language, he might almost as well have no thoughts 
or ideas whatever. He is an ignorant being, groping 
in thick darkness. 

Two very. dissimilar methods of using signs are prac- 
ticed by teachers of the deaf and dumb. The first of 
these is that of colloquial signs, or signs corresponding 
to the order of thought in the mind of the deaf-mute. 

The other is that of methodical signs, or signs follow- 
ing the order of the words in written language. Now 
let us briefly compare these two methods, and tind out, 
if possible, which is the right method for teaching lan- 
guage to the deaf-mute. 

The deaf-mute comes to the institution without any 
knowledge of written language; without understanding 
in the slightest degree the syntax of our language. 
True, he has thoughts and ideas, but they are not 
arranged in his mind in the order of written speech. 
They do not correspond in any way to the proper 
grammatical form of English sentences. Hence, when 
he attempts to express his thoughts and ideas in writing, 
what follows? A violation of the rules of syntax; an 
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utter disregard of grammatical forms; the inversion of 
the diiterent elements of the sentence; qualifying words 
placed after the words which they qualify; in short, to 
us, a jargon of words, but, to him, intelligible, and the 
natural order. Our minds, by education, have been led 
out of the natural order of thinking, into the unnatural 
order, if it may be called so, of the English language. 
And the deaf-mute, if he learns to write correctly and 
grammatically, must also be led out of his natural lan- 
guage of ideas, into one of words and sentences; or, briefly, 
he must be led to think, as nearly as possible, in the 
order of written words. He must do this, I believe, or 
else he will never write the English language correctly. 

Now, which of the two systems of signs mentioned 
above will bring about such a result?’ Which will be the 
most apt to lead the thoughts of the mute out of his 
own native vernacular, into the form of spoken language 7 
I answer, Methodical signs, or signs following the order 
of the words. Let us see what reason there may be 
for saying this. 

Take, for illustration, a child just commencing his 
course of instruction. The teacher begins with sensible 
objects, such as the child has been accustoned to see 


from day to day. He commences with objects, many 
of whose peculiarities and characteristics are already 
known to the child from previous observation. By 


natural signs, the pupil comes to understand, that cer- 
tain written characters, and certain visible objects are 
one and the same. Now, after a number of these out- 
ward objects have been taught, adjectives are brought 
in and combined with them. Take, for example, the 
adjective ¢all, and combine it with the noun man pre- 
viously taught. The adjective is first explained so that 
the child thoroughly understands its meaning. Then 
the signs are given for the phrase, “a tall man,” in 
the order of the words. This the child understands, 
and learns how to write, and write correctly. Again, 


the same adjective is used in combination with 
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other objects, in conjunction with other nouns. The 
pupil goes farther, and writes original examples, and 
writes them in their proper order. Sentences are taken 
up in the same way, each word being taught separately, 
and then the sentence dictated in the proper order of 
the words. And thus the child is gradually led out 
of his own peculiar method of thinking, into one that 
corresponds with the order of written language. 

Would not such a result take place inevitably, with 
sufficient practice? Is it not natural to expect just such 
a result? How is it in the case of the hearing child? 
Hew does he learn the proper position of words 
in the sentence? Why do we not have to spend years 
in teaching the hearing child, that the subject of a 
sentence, as a general thing, comes first; the predicate 
second; the object last; and that qualifying words 
are placed before the words which they qualify! How 
does he come to learn the correct order of words in 
a sentence, without any instruction whatever? Simply 
because he is hearing the English language in its prop- 
er order every day; and so, finally, he comes to adopt 
that as the right and natural order, and discards the 
order which the workings of his own mind suggest. If 
the hearing child heard the English language in the 
same order in which we give ‘it to the mute by col- 
loquial signs, there would be the same difficulty in 
teaching the proper order of words, in the one case 
as in the other. 

If a German lad were learning to write our lan- 
guage, and his teacher should change the English sen- 
tence into the order of his own vernacular, and then 
tell him that that order was incorrect, and that he 
must change the elements of the sentence, would he 
learn to write our language as correctly, and in as 
short a time, under such a course of training, as he 
would, if the teacher should commence, at the very first, 
by giving him the proper order of English sentences ? 
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Would not such a course be a continual draw-back to 
his progress 

The advocates of articulation maintain, I believe, that 
their pupils make more :rapid progress in the acquisi- 
tion of language, than those taught by signs. And it 
is natural that they should, for the reason that pupils 
in articulation are taught language in the order in 
which it must be used, and so they get hold of the 
English construction of sentences, sooner than those 
who are taught by signs. 

We all know that spelling on the fingers, and con 
tinual practice in written language, are the two best 
and speediest methods for making deaf-mutes acquainted 
with the right construction of sentences. In my own 
class, I throw aside all signs, both colloquial and me- 
thodical, as much as possible, and depend upon dactyl- 
ology in communicating with my scholars. Now, why 
does practice in written language and dactylology bring 
about such a result’ Simply because the pupil receives 
his ideas in an order, which corresponds with the cor- 
rect order of the words in the sentence. And so, in 
the reproduction of the idea into a sentence, or in orig- 
inating a new sentence of his own embodying the same 
idea, the proper order of words is more apt to be used, 
than when the ideas are given by signs in the order 
of his native vernacular. Must not methodical signs 
assist the mute to get hold of the right construction 
of sentences, in the same way that dactylology helps 
him? I think so. 

But, perhaps some one will say, if a sentence is dic- 
tated in the order of the words, the deaf-mutes 
will not understand it; they will not grasp the idea 
embodied in the sentence. I suppose that at first a 
mute might perhaps understand a sentence better, when 
dictated by colloquial signs, than by methodical. But 
by commencing with methodical signs in the very 
first stages of his education, and continuing their use 
in dictating phrases and sentences, the pupil soon comes 
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to take ideas in that order, so that, after a time, a 
sentence dictated by methodical signs is understood 
equally well, or perhaps even better, than when dic- 
tated by colloquial signs. 

But, in advocating the use of methodical signs, I do not 
wish any one to suppose that [ would do away with 
colloquial signs altogether, and use methodical signs 


only. 

In giving information to the deaf-mute; in bringing 
before his mind new thoughts and ideas; in giving to 
him a knowledge of divine wisdom; in the unfolding 
of religious truth; colloquial signs can be used more 
advantageously than methodical. If the chief work of 
the teacher were simply the imparting of information, 
there would be no use whatever of methodical signs. 
But it must be remembered that the acquisition of 
language, and not the acquisition of knowledge, is the 
primary and chief labor ot the deat-mute. His great 
work is to become acquainted with the construction and 
syntax of our language. And, in this work, it seems 
to me that wethodical signs can be used to great ad- 
vantage. 


NATURAL SIGNS.—SHALL THEY BE 
ABANDONED? 
BY REV. JOHN R. KEEP, M. A., HARTFORD. CONN. 

It was alleged, at the late Convention at Indianapolis, 
that those who graduate from our various institutions 
for the deaf and dumb, do not master the English lan- 
guage. The failure was attributed to the use of natural 
signs, which, with their inversions, were declared to be 
a dangerous instrument of instruction, and the remedy 
proposed was the use of signs in the order of words in 
spoken language. 
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Words, whether spoken or written, are by no means 
essential in the communication of thought. We stand 
by a painter, as he draws the outlines and_ brings 
out upon the canvas the figure of a bear, then 
sketches a man with a gun aimed at the bear, and 
finally puts a puff of smoke at the muzzle of the 
gun; not a word is spoken, but the picture tells us, 


in language unmistakable, that the man is shooting 


the bear. Again, take a scene in actual life. We 
see a horse running—a man falls from the overturned 
wagon—-blood is flowing from his head. All this the 
artist, by a few strokes of his pencil, can reproduce. 
But, whether we look at the painting or at the ac- 
tual scene, the same ideas are suggested. We are oc- 
cupied with objects and events, and not at all with 
words. Another mode in which ideas may be sug- 
gested and thoughts communicated, quite independently 
of words, is by means of the pantomimic signs of the 
deaf and dumb. To illustrate their use, take the case 
presented above in a picture: viz., a man shooting a 
bear. By a few movements of the arms, the bear is 
placed before you—then, the man appears, gun in hand— 
he sees the bear—the gun comes down from the 
shoulder in deliberate and careful aim—it is fired—the 
bear falls dead upon the ground. The end sought is 
to give, so far as possible, an exact reproduction of 
the scene, and it is attained to a degree far beyond 
what the most elaborate and skillful painting could 
effect. Not only are the objects brought in vivid distinet- 
ness before the mind, but the actions performed, in- 
stead of being left to inference and suggestion, as they 
must be in a painting, actually take place before our 
eyes. In the painting, the bear must be presented as 
alive or dead; in signs, he is presented first alive, and, 
then, after receiving the fatal shot, as dying. The gun, 
in the picture, must be in one fixed position ; in signs, 
it may be loaded,—placed upon the shoulder—at sight 
of the bear, brought down te a_ horizontal position, 
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aimed and fired. By pantomimic signs, the various 
feelings which animate the actors, and are suggested by 
an event, may, with minute accuracy, be described. 
Past scenes may be made present, persons long dead 
brought to lite again. 

But if signs, in all their varied scope, are, as we have 
seen them to be, simply a faithful reproduction of 
events in the manner and order of their occurrence, the 
language employed to describe such reproduced events 
can be in no respect peculiar, or different from that 
which would be employed to describe the same events 
in their original occurrence. If a boy should see a 
man shoot a bear and should describe the act, his lan- 
guage would be just as peculiar in its construction and 
in its mistakes, as if he should describe the same act 
given in a painting or in pantomimic signs, and no 
more so. All he has to express in words is the ideas, 
and these are given by signs # the order and manner 
in which they would be suggested in looking directly 
upon the events themselves. 

Again, the use of natural signs in initiating deaf-mutes 
into the knowledge of verbal language, may be’ urged 
from the fact, well known to all who have carefully 
observed their own experience in learning a new lan- 
guage, that the greatest progress is made, only when ideas 
are wholly dissociated from words, so that the mind 
proceeds directly from the ideas to their expression. 
For one to repeat, in the same words, what is said to 
him, or to translate what is expressed in one language 
into another, is not what gives power or facility, but the 


gathering up of ideas which are not, as yet, clothed in 


any words, and then summoning from the hiding-places 
of the memory the forms in which they should be ex- 
pressed. It is when we come to express our own 
thoughts in a new language, that we gain power and 
are conscious of progress in it. 

Just these conditions are fulfilled in the highest de- 
gree, in writing from signs. The ideas only are 
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presented, and from these the mind proceeds directly 
to their expression in words. 

If we relinquish the use of natural signs as an 
instrument of instruction, we shall lose, at length, our 
language of signs altogether. If, for example, signs are 
used in the order of words in our schools, from that 
moment will begin a deterioration, which will work the 
destruction of the sign language itself. We deprive 
ourselves not only of our present admirable, nay, almost 
perfect means of imparting religious instruction to the 
deaf and dumb—the educated and the uneducated alike 
—but we make the education of deaf-mutes in lan- 
guage an impossibility, by insanely destroying the indis- 
pensable means of such education. 

To what, then, are the alleged defects of deaf-mutes 
in written language to be imputed? Simply, I answer, 
to the limited opportunities they have enjoyed for ac- 
quiring it. Beginning their school life with no knowl- 
edge whatever of any verbal language, making no use 
of words, or next to none, in their intercourse with 
each other while at school, using words but little with 
their friends, except on the most common and _ neces- 
sary topics, there remains only the brief fragment of 
each day in school when they are actually using writ- 
ten language. For it must be remembered that arith- 
metic, penmanship and drawing, which are taught in 
all our schools for the deaf and dumb, while they take 
up much time, are not, in any degree, promotive of a 
knowledge of verbal language. And this is almost 
equally true of a study of maps; except in the mere 
names of places, no knowledge of language is acquired 
in the study of this important part of geography. To 
this must also be added the time required in becom- 
ing familiar with written and printed characters, cor- 
responding to the period spent by the speaking child 
in “learning to read.” 

Yet, in spite of all these disadvantages, under which 
the deaf and dumb labor in acquiring a knowledge of 
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our language, they may safely challenge a comparison 
with young men who have devoted from seven to ten 
years to the study of Latin or Greek. Can our col- 
lege students read or use these foreign languages, to 
the acquisition of which they have devoted so much 
time, better than our average deaf-mutes can read and 
use the, to them, foreign English language? We are 
quite content to abide the verdict of any competent 
person who may feel inclined to investigate the facts. 

To say that deat-mutes do not master the English 
language, under all the disadvantages of their condi- 
tion and the exceedingly limited use of it possible to 
them during the time of their schooi-days, is to state 
an obvious fact indeed, and one which, to an_ intelli- 
gent mind, should excite no surprise, but, on the con- 
trary, the wonder should be, that they are able 
to understand it and use it so well. Masters of the 
English language, forsooth! How few of those who 
have heard it through the ear and read it with the 
eye, and have spoken it with the voice and written 
it with the pen, from their infancy, can be said to 
have mastered it! How limited is the vocabulary ac- 
tually used by most men, not exceeding, it is said, 
three or four hundred words out of the one hundred 
and fourteen thousand which are to be found in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary! How slow and tedious is the proc- 
ess by which children pass from colloquial language to 
the more elevated and stately language of books! How 
many books are there in which technical and abstract 
language so abounds, as to make them, to all practical 
purposes, asif written in an unknown tongue, to the great 
majority of even intelligent and comparatively well ed- 
ucated men! John Howe's Sermons, Butler's Analogy, 
Edwards On The Will, or, even, Milton’s Paradise Lost, ° 
are as much out of the intelligent scope of many of 
our countrymen, as if they were written in Latin or 
Greek. What ignorance, then, of the real facts of the 
case, is displayed by those who complain that the deat- 
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mute, under all his disadvantages for its acquisition and 
use, does not, while at school, master the English lan- 
guage ! 

But, it may be said, admitting that the attainments 
of the deaf and dumb in language are all that could 
reasonably be expected, is it not true, nevertheless, that 
the “inversions,” inseparable from natural signs, are a 
great obstacle to their progress / 

[ have already shown that our thoughts of outward 
events are, in the same degree, inverted, and that, if no 
embarrassment is experienced in consequence, none need 
be looked for from the use of natural signs, which are 
simply a reproduction of events as they appear to the 
eye of one beholding them, or to the actors in them. 
But perhaps some of my readers have become so 
familiar with artificial language, that they cannot be 
persuaded that the inversions, which appear in signs, are 
really in the thoughts, as well as in the signs. From 
such [| solicit attention, while I add a further word or 
two in explanation and proof of my position. 

Suppose, for example, that I strike a board. I do not 
strike the vacant air, seeing nothing, and having no idea 
of anything before me, until after I have struck, when, 
suddenly, a board rises up to receive the blow. I first 
see the board, I intend to strike it, and, with it before 
my sight, I strike. In exact conformity with this 
necessary order of nature and of fact, in describing this 


in signs, | say, 2 a board strike. It is against artificial 


language, then, that the charge of inversion properly 


rests. 

Of the proposed substitution of signs im the order of 
words tor natural signs, it should be remarked that such 
signs are not, and do not pretend to be, a reproduction 
of events as they occur in nature. In their use, the 
idea of a picture is impossible. None of the actors or 
objects can be located. Some glimmerings of sense 
may attach to the individual word-signs, as they are 
made, but the meaning of the whole is quite likely to 
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be lost, or altogether misconceived. Let the following 
simple sentences be given to an intelligent class of deaf- 
mutes, first, by signs in the order of words, and, then, 
by natural signs, and notice the difference in the result. 
Two boys were fighting. One struck the other. Then the 
other struck him. Both were very angry. Wt any idea 


at all is conveyed by the word-signs, made without any 
location of the various actors and objects, and, perhaps, 
without any conception on the part of the teacher of the 
scene before him, it will be, at most, only that of a 
general scrimmage. Blows are thrown out in various di- 
rections, which hit nobody, because sent where nobody 
is. Contrast with this confused jumble, the distinct and 
vivid picture of the same scene, given in natural signs. 
Boys two, (one here)—sone there), fighting. Boy here-—boy 
there—-struck. Boy there—boy here—struck. Boy here— 
angry very. Boy there—angry very. 

Insisting, as [| do, so strennously on the use and value 
of natural signs, it may be thought, by some, that | 
am not sufficiently alive to the importance of the direct 
use of language in the work of instruction. I believe 
that the use of words by the teacher should be limited 
only by his power to make himself intelligible. It is 
the height of folly for him to go on using signs, in com- 
municating ideas which he knows his pupils are per- 
fectly competent to understand in words. But the deaf 
and dumb, it must be remembered, are to be educated 
not only to the understanding of language, but to its 
use, and there is no practical mistake, into which we, 
as teachers, are so liable to fall, as this of cultivating 
too exclusively the passive, receptive faculty, while we 
leave in comparative neglect the using faculty. A lan- 
guage, it is well known, may be understood and read, 
when there is no ability whatever to express one’s 
thoughts in it. The problem for us to solve is, how 
we may secure from our pupils the greatest possible 
use of language. Shall we content ourselves with the 
few words or phrases which they will spontaneously 
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give us? Is the desired end reached, when they are 
able to express in language the few dim and vague 
thoughts which rise in their undeveloped minds? Cer- 
tainly we want something more than this, and we secure 
it, and secure it only, when, day by day, we require 
them to express, in verbal language,the ideas which we 
have put clearly and freshly before them, by means of 


natural signs. 

It may not be inappropriate, before concluding this 
article. to say a few words on the mode of acquiring 
the language of signs. It has been complained, that 
the deaf and dumb do not master the English lan- 
guage. What if, in the way of retort, it should be asked, 
whether the teachers of the deaf and dumb master the 
sign language’ However humiliating the confession, if 
an honest answer is given, it must be, that many of 
them do not. 

That the sign language may be acquired, it is nec- 
essary, first, to get an intelligent comprehension of 
what it is. English words, however elegantly written 
or printed, thrown into a bag to be taken out at ran- 
dom, would not make language. The words must have 
a certain order and relation to each other. Precisely 
so it is with signs. Individual objects may be correctly, 
and even gracefully delineated, but, unless they are placed 
in a certain order, no intelligent idea will be conveyed 
by them. What this order is, I have already sufii- 
ciently illustrated. Natural signs are pictorial, and are 
subject to all the conditions of a picture. It is safe to 
say, then, of a teacher of the deaf and dumb who has 
not discovered this essential character of the sign lan- 
guage, that he has not yet learned the language. 

Secondly, to acquire the sign language, so as to be 
able to use it with effect, there must be a power of con- 
ceiving of absent. objects. ‘f «1 mountain is described, 
the mountain must be seen. The eye of the mind must 
sweep its vast slopes and rest on its summit. If a car- 
pet of green grass is to be pictured, the grass must be 
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seen beneath your feet and all around, though you may 
be standing on a bare floor. So of scenes in which ac- 
tions and events are represented, the persons must be 
distinctly before the mind, and all which they do and 
say, with reference to each other, must be as clearly 
seen and understood, as if they were actually alive and 
present. 

Intimately connected with this power of vividly con- 
ceiving of absent objects, may be named, as qualities of 
great importance, in one who would use signs with power 
and grace, a certain vivacity of mind and body, mobility 
of features, a soul shining through the countenance, and 
clear ideas. 

Thirdly, in acquiring the sign language, as in acquir- 
ing other languages, it is necessary [that one should have 
help. The first generation of teachers, in the American 
Asylum, at Hartford, each paid his fee of fifty dollars to 
Mr. Olerc, and received from him a regular course of les- 
sons, and they have never been equalled in the skill and 
grace with which they used signs. If young teachers of 
the present day would aspire to their exeellence, they, 
too, must have assistance, and generous assistance, from 
the principal and older instructors in their respective in- 
stitutions. 

To mention but one thing more. Perfection in the 
use of signs, or anything approaching perfection, will not 
be attained without much practice. Use, continued use, 
is the law of success in the acquisition of all languages. 
With these conditions of an accomplished scholar in signs, 
fulfilled in all our teachers, we should hear no more, I 
think, of the inversions of the sign language, or of pro- 
posals for its reconstruction. 


IS - THE SIGN LANGUAGE USED TO EXCESS IN 
TEACHING DEAF-MUTES?* 
BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL, D., WASHINGTON, 

There are often ideas suggested for consideration, 
which seem to carry absurdity on their very face. One 
would smile, who should be asked if the art of swimming 
could not be acquired without venturing into the water, or 
if the deat and dumb were not often fine musicians, 
or if Washington were not a finished city. 

The writer is not without his apprehensions, lest there 
be some, who will be disposed to regard the question 
he now presents, as absurd on its face; who will speak of 
the natural language of the deaf-mute, and wonder how 
there can be an abuse by him of that which constitutes 
his native vehicle of expressing thought. 

It was a grand achievement of De lEpée, when he 
grasped the crude pantomimic utterances of his first two 
pupils, and, making their difficulties his own, built up 
a language of gestures, by means of which he might 
place himself in ready communication with the class of 
persons to which he- devoted his life. And Hill, of 
Weissentels, speaks iruly, when he: says of the sign 
language, “it is the element in which the mental life 
of the deaf-mute begins to germinate; the only means 
whereby he, on his admission to school, may express 
his thoughts, feelings and wishes; hence, at first, the only, 
and, consequently, indispensable means of comprehension 
between teacher and pupil;” and, again, “the most 
convenient, quick, and certain means, in many cases, 
of making one’s self understood by whether 
during tuition or out of school-hours.” 


* It was urged by the writer of this article, in some remarks offered by him 
at the Indianapolis Convention, that signs might be used to excess in the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb. He even went so far as to say that, in 
his judgment, the sign language was a “dangerous thing” in an institution 
for deaf-mutes. 

The announcement of this opinion called forth decided condemnation from 
several members of the Convention, who expressed their amazement at the 
suggestion of such an idea. One member, in particular, honored in his profes- 
sion for a life-long devotion to the canse of deaf-mute education, was especially 
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Far be it from the writer of this article, to deny te the 
sign language that position of great dignity and impor- 
tance, which it deserves, in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. 

Indispensable in the early stages of the course, it is 
of great value at every step. In explanation, in narra- 
tion, in correction, in discipline, in free social inter- 
course, and, above all, in the imparting of religious and 
moral instruction, the beautiful language of pantomime 
supplies a lack, the existence of which contributed, 
probably, more than any other single cause, to that 
long enthrallment in ignorance, from which the deaf 
and dumb have but just emerged. 

In advocating the use of the sign language, at almost 
every stage of progress in the training of a deaf-mute, 
the writer would be counted as second to none; in ac- 
knowledging the force, clearness and beauty of expres- 
sion possible in this language, he would be ranked 
among its most enthusiastic admirers; while he would, at 
the same time, maintain, with all respect to those of a 
contrary opinion, that in the abuse of signs, and by this 
is meant their excessive use, may be found one of the 
gravest defects under which our national system of teach- 
ing the deaf is laboring. 

In advancing this idea, no claim is made to novelty; 
for the early readers of the Annals will remember the 
setting forth of a similar view by the first editor (Mr. 
Luzerne Rae), in an article published eighteen years ago, 
in. which the ground was taken, that “«@ too abundant and 
too constant use of signs, to the neglect of dactylology and 
written language, 7s the grand practical error of the Amerv- 
can institutions for the deaf and dumb.” 


earnest in his protest against the new doctrine. He was ‘“ astonished that a 
son of the father of deaf-mute instruction in America could call the sign 
language ‘a nuisance, or claim that its use in the school-room was ‘pernicious."* 

As these words. imputed to the writer, were not used by him, and as the 
imputation gave rise to a misapprehension of his views by many members of 
the Convention, he ventures to present in the Annals, more explicitly than he 
could during the heat of extemporaneous debate, his sentiments with regard to 
the subject indicated by the title of this article. 
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“By the aid of signs,” says Mr. Rae in the able pa- 
per above referred to, “we can fill the minds of our pu- 
pils, to almost any extent, with the raw material of 
knowledge. We can tell them of things in heaven and 
things on earth, and we find little difficulty in securing 
an intelligent reception of what we say. This is well, 
indeed; but they come to us for something far more es- 
sential to their welfare than this alone. They come to 
be provided with a means of communication with the 
great world which lies beyond the walls of our institu- 
tions; and the years which they spend under our 
care are spent to little purpose, unless the language of 
words is so far acquired as to put them into close and 
easy connection with their fellow-men. 

“But do they really make this acquisition? In 
answer, | am compelled to say that the general body 
of our pupils, after a course of instruction extended 
over several years, leave our schools with a very 
imperfect knowledge of the language of books and of 
men. There are exceptional cases, it is true, but | 
am speaking now of the common mass. The style of 
the deaf and dumb is almost universally crude, uncouth 
and ungraceful; and to those not already familiar with 
its peculiarities, it is often well nigh unintelligible. 
Their capacity, also, of understanding the language 
addressed to them, if it passes beyond the simplest 
forms, is almost equally imperfect. These facts are 
notorious. They have often been marked and lament- 
ed.” 

Thus wrote one of the ablest and most successful 
members of our profession half a generation ago. 
Himself a teacher for more than twenty years, for 
six years editor of the Annals, and the instructor of 
the first High Class organized in this country, Mr. Rae 
had opportunities for maturing an intelligent opinion 
on this subject, that could hardly be surpassed. 

And in what will the candid, unbiassed judgment of 
to-day differ from that of eighteen years ago? Does 
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“the grand practical error” still hold its place in our 
institutions? It is with unfeigned regret. we find oursel- 
ves compelled to say, We think it does. If the aphorism 
ot Holy Writ, “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
may be properly applied to schools for the deaf and 
dumb; and if the main object of such schools be to place 
their pupils in intelligent and free communication with 
hearing and speaking persons through the medium of 
written language, then must it be admitted, that, with 
the great mass of so-called educated deaf-mutes, the 
great end of their school traising is far from being at- 
tained. 

That this failure is, in large measure, attributable to 
the cause suggested, will, it is believed, be seen by any 
teacher, who will trace the course of sign usage in our 
institutions. 

As has already been quoted from Hill, the sign lan- 
guage “is the element in which the mental life of the 
deaf-mute begins to germinate.” Is he not allowed to 
think in signs through the entire term of his residence 
in the institution? Nay, more, is he not encouraged 
and taught to do so by the practice of the class-room? 

The daily explication, in signs, of the lesson assigned 
for evening study, is, doubtless, in many cases, an assist- 
ance to the pupil, in coming quickly and easily to an 
understanding of the meanimg of the text. But will 
the babe learn to walk, that is always carried in the 
arms of its nurse / 

In the social intercourse of pupil and teacher, the sign 
language affords, probably, the easiest, and, certainly, the 
laziest, means of communication. But would that Eng- 
lish boy hope ever to master the French language, who 
should always speak English with his French teacher ? 

In the mingling of deat-mutes with each other, un- 
doubtedly the sign language is the channel of thought 
expression, into which they most naturally glide. But 
would not the use of dactylology, even though it be at 
first under compulsion, and adopted reluctantly, tend to fit 
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them better for those associations into which they must 
inevitably come after leaving the institution ? 

Much has been said in favor of the use of what is 
called the “ natural language of signs” with the deat and 
dumb, because of its following the natural order of 
thought. 

If to sustain and confirm the so-called natural order of 
thought in the mind were the object of deaf-mute in- 
struction, then would the above argument be sound. But, 
unfortunately, our end is to teach our deat brothers and 
sisters the use of a language the arrangement of which is 
entirely at variance with this “natural order of thought;” 
hence, this similarity, in order, of natural thought and 
the sign language, is a stumbling-block, not a help, to 
him who practises both. 

And this leads us to say, which we do with some dit- 
fidence and yet with strong assurance that we are in 
the right, that, until a deaf-mute can think freely in con- 
ventional language and express his thoughts fluently and 
correctly in the same, every imstance of the use, by him 
or to him, of the language of SIs in its natural order. 
mmpedes his progress towards the great end and object 
of his education; for the reason, that every act of the 
mind which tends to confirm habits of thinking in the 


5 
so-called natural order, operates against’ the full assump- 


tion by the mind of that artificial order, necessary to 
be followed in the fluent use of the language desired 
to be mastered. 

«What, then, should be the language of signs used 
in teaching the deaf and dumb? Evidently, lan- 
guage corresponding in its order of expression, as nearly 
as possible, to the order of the written language to be 
taught. But, it will be urged by some teachers, the 
deaf-mute child comes to school with an order of 
thought already fixed. We should say in reply: Bear 
ever in mind, that this “order of thought” belongs 
to the deaf-mute’s state of natural ignorance ; that it is 
the chief barrier, to your suecess in his instruction; that, 
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if not changed zm ¢tofo, it will remain as a_ stumbling 
block through his entire course of study, and on through 
his life’s intercourse with his hearing and speaking 
brethren. 

We are compelled to regard this “ natural order of 
thought,” about which metaphysicians have written and 
teachers of the deaf and dumb have wrangled, as the 
ignis fatuus of deat-mute instruction. The following 
of it has certainly left many a poor deaf-mute floun- 
dering for life in the morass of half-mastered language, 
when the less natural, but more sure, artificial light of 
the conventional order of thought, would have led the be- 
nighted traveler into the open country, where full and 
free communication with his .fellow-men might have 
been secured. 

No reason seems to be apparent, why the power of 
expressing thought in language should not be develop- 
ed in a deaf-mute as ina hearing child. The latter 
may become more or less fluent in half a dozen lan- 
guages at the same time, but his thoughts will flow in 
that of which he makes the most constant use, and in 
which he has the most practice, without regard to its 
conformity, or non-conformity, with any supposed nat- 
ural order. And sv with the deafsnute. Possessing 
the language of signs, there is no natural’ obstacle in 
the way of his acquiring other languages. But so 
long as he makes a much greater use of the sign 
language than of any other, so long as he accustoms 
his thoughts to follow the natural order of signs, will 
all other languages be foreign to him. 

And if it be true, that, in our institutions generally, 
a much greater use is made of the natural language 
of signs, than of any other, that it is, in fact, the 
language of the pupil from his admission to his gradu- 
ation, need we wonder that so few achieve success in 
attempting to acquire that other language, practice in 
which is limited to a portion of the hours of school, 
to labored compositions and occasional letters to par- 
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ents? Moreover, have we not an emphatic answer, in the 
affirmative to the question put in the title of this ar- 
ticle ? 

If this be granted, the query then arises, to what 
extent may signs be properly and advantageously used 
in the instruction of the deaf and dumb? 

To answer this in any general manner would be a 
difficult task. 

In a great degree, each teacher must determine it 
for himself. 

A constant, unyielding resolution should be main- 
tained, to build language upon language. From the 
moment when the pupil gains command of a few 
simple expressions, should he be required to use them. 
The teacher also should use them through the medium 
of dactylology or writing, and, as a general rule, never 
employ signs in the class-room, when spelling on the 
fingers, or written language, will convey with clearness 
to the mind of the pupils the ideas desired to be 
communicated. 

And, when signs are used, an advantage would seem 
to be gained, by presenting them, as nearly as possible, 
in the order of written language, in that the habit of 
thinking in this order would be thus encouraged. 

The great end of deaf-mute instruction, regarded simply 
in an intellectual point of view, may be briefly stated 
to be, the enabling of the deaf-mute to think and ex- 
press his thoughts in the order of written language. 

Or, recited more at length, as it is in the article of 
Mr. Rae, “By tar the most important acquisition 
which the deaf-mute can make, is the knowledge of 
written language. A knowledge, not only of the sig- 
nificance of isolated words, but of words in all their 
various relations to each other. A knowledge which 
shall enable him to understand, clearly and quickly, 
whatever is addressed to him, and to convey his own 
thoughts and feelings in a free, correct and natural 
manner. Having this, the deaf-mute holds the master- 


, 
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key, by which to unlock the richest treasures of recorded 
science; and, if the will is not wanting, there is nothing 
to hinder him from carrying forward the great work of 
self-education to the highest mark of human attainment.” 

The writer of this article is constrained to fear, that 
the number of deaf-mutes graduated from our in- 
stitutions, who attain to the standard set up by Mr. Rae, 
is a very small minority of the whole. He _ believes 
that the number may be increased so as to include a 
large majority. He believes that a vigorous reform in 
the direction herein indicated would contribute greatly 
to bring about this happy result. He therefore earnest- 
ly commends the subject to the attention of the readers 
of the Annals, and hopes that this imperfect presentation 
may elicit practical suggestions, and lead to practical 
results, which may be for the real advancement of the 
cause dear to us all. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 


{[Dr. Peet, in his valuable treatise upon the Legal 
Rights and Responsibilities of the Deaf and Dumb, 
mentions briefly the case of a deaf-mute named Johann 
Schmidt, who was tried for murder in the year 1829, 
in Cologne, Prussia. We find in the Organ of the 
German institutions the following narrative of the event 
and the trial, taken from the Jllust. Familien Journal. 
Notwithstanding the dramatic form in which the story 
is told, the account is, we dare say, in accordance with 
the facts, as brought out at the trial. The peculiar 
circumstances which led to the fatal act, and the way 
in which they combined with the deafness of the ac- 
cused to involve the question of his accountability, ren- 
der the case one of unusual interest.—Ep. Annas]. 
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One day in December, 1828, a young man entered 
the Shoemakers’ Inn at Bonn. The inn-keceper greeted 
him courteously, but received no reply to his friendly 
words. As he gazed with astonishment upon the silent 
visitor, the latter drew from his pocket, and handed to 
the host, a tablet, upon which were written these words: 
“T am a deaf-mute journeyman shoemaker. My name 
is Johann Schmidt. I want work.” 

“Tt is a deaf and dumb man!” said the inn-keeper to 
his wife, who came to look at the strange guest. 

“ Poor fellow!” she replied, “And traveling on foot 
at this season of the year!” With these words she 
led the halffrozen youth to the warm corner by the 
stove, where she herself had been sitting. 

“Tt will be very hard for him to get work here at 
present,” resumed the host; “I do not know of any 
one who is in want of a journeyman now.” 

His wife replied: “Shoemaker Fuhrer was inquir- 
ing after a workman only to-day; but it would be a 
great pity for this handsome youth to come into the 
hands of such an inhuman wretch as he is. He al- 
most killed his last three journeymen.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a soldier en- 
tered. As soon as the deaf-mute perceived him, he 
sprang up and rushed into his arms, his countenance 
and gestures eageneing great delight. 

“Tt is my brother,” explained ‘the soldier; “he had 
written to me that he would arrive here to-day. Can 
he get work in this place?” 

The inn-keeper said that he had just been speaking 
with his wife on that very subject, and gave him the 
particulars more fully. 

It was a sad _ story. 

Fuhrer, the {shoemaker, was a passionate, violent 
man. Continually growing poorer and poorer, he had 
taken to drinking. Already he had become such a 
slave to the habit, that he could not go to work in 
the morning until he had had his glass of brandy, 
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and he never came home without being completely 
drunk. When in this condition, the man was terrible; 
he knew neither wife nor children, and abused them 
frightfully. 

On one occasion, .a policeman had endeavored to 
restrain him from abuse of his children; but even more 
enraged by this interference, he had laid violent hands 
upon the policeman, and had been punished for it with 
imprisonment. 

The unhappy man’s temper was made still worse by 
this. 

Similar offenses being repeated, he was finally sent 
to the penitentiary. 

The man grew ever worse and worse. 

Then about Easter-time, in the year 1828, a change 
for the better came over him for a while. He wished 
to go to confession, but, on the way thither, he could not 
resist the temptation to take a drink of brandy. After 
he had poured down several glasses he went into 
the church. Soon he lay snoring before the confes- 
sional. A neighbor endeavored to arouse him; the 
drunken man fell upon him with curses and it was 
with difficulty that he was removed from the church. 

He was again sentenced to imprisonment, and re- 
turned to his home more furious than ever. 

At last the man had become like a wild beast. His 
landlord dared creep into his own house only stealthily 
by night; for once, when he had reminded Fuhrer 
of the rent, the latter had threatened to stab him. 

Now the wretched man could no longer obtain a 
single journeyman, and he was the only shoemaker in 
Bonn who was in want of one at this time. 

“‘ Suppose” said the soldier, after long deliberation, 
when the inn-keeper had finished this unpromising 
account, ‘Suppose we yet give him a trial. In the 
meantime perhaps another master will be found, and 
at any rate I shall always be near my brother to 
assist him.” “You try it upon your own responsibility,” 
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said the hostess; “God forbid that I should ever send 
a man to this monster.” 

The soldier went with his brother to Fuhrer, who was 
glad to get the journeyman, for he had no choice. 
He promised to treat him with kindness. The first 
day passed smoothly; the new journeyman was an in- 
dustrious and skillful workman. On the second day, 
however, he happened to let a boot fall. The master, who 
had not seen it, thought it was his son that had dropped 
the boot, and seizing a heavy pair of iron tongs, he hurled 
them at him with frightful gestures. The deaf-mute 
was so terrified that he sprang from his seat, and then 
fell to the floor, bruising his head and elbow some- 
what. A few days later, a similar scene was repeated 
with the same son, a lad thirteen years old. The boy, 
in ripping the seam of a boot, had cut into the leather. 
Then a blind rage came upon the master; the poor 
boy was beaten half to death, and finally escaped 
further injury only by slipping from the hands of the 
furious man, and rushing out of the room and out of 
the house. Again, another time, in Johann Schmidt’s 
presence, the inhuman father beat in a frightful manner 
his youngest child, only two and a half years old. 
The child, who was Johann’s favorite, had taken up 
something which he had been forbidden to touch. Every 
blow that the father struck, went to the heart of the 
journeyman ; he trembled for the child’s life. 

These events filled the soul of the deaf-mute with a 
deep horror. In the evening he went to the inn, and 
narrated to those present what had taken place, 
endeavoring to make it intelligible to them by the most 
vivid pantomime. A shoemaker who was there then 
informed him, by signs, that, a short time before, Fuhrer 
had also wounded one of his journeymen with a knife, 
and warned him, in intercourse with this evil man, to 
be exceedingly cautious. 

From this time, the poor fellow knew no peace of 
mind Ever before him he saw his furious master, 
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standing with the knife in his hand, and threatening 
his life. 

So they came to the day before Christmas. The 
deaf-mute, as usual, was punctually at his work, and, in 
continual fear of the master, was straining every nerve 
to its accomplishment. 

In the course of the morning, he was visited by his 
brother, the soldier, to whom he communicated what he 
had been told by the shoemaker at the inn, and 
complained bitterly of the cruel man, who was over 
him. His brother endeavored to quiet his fears, and 
promised to try to find him another master. 

Meanwhile, Fuhrer had gone out, and when he re- 
turned, after an absence of about an hour, Johann 
thought that he perceived the fumes of brandy. His 
alarm increased more and more; he had a foreboding 
that something terrible would happen that day. 

The master sat down upon his bench, examined 
Johann’s work, and found fault with it; most unjustly, as 
it seemed to the journeyman, who said, in reply, that 
better work was done in Mayence than in Bonn. This 
contradiction was sufficient to throw the man into a 
passion. He rose from his bench and walked over to 
Johann, in order, as he said, to show him what good 
work was. Then it seemed to the deaf-mute that his 
last hour had come; he grew dizzy; he almost lost 
consciousness, as he beheld the glaring eyes of the 
terrible man. 

To escape this sight, he looked away from the 
master. This made the man still more angry. He 
seized Johann by the breast, and turned him around 
violently. The deaf-mute gave himself up for lost, for, 
in the hand of the enraged shoemaker, he believed that 
he saw a gleaming knife. 

Dark night came upon his mind; convulsively he 
grasped the sharp knife which lay on the bench 
before him, and, without knowing what he was doing, 
plunged it into his master’s breast. 
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With the terrible cry: “Jesus, Holy Virgin, Joseph! 
The man would murder me,” Fuhrer rushed out of 
the room, and fell dead in the hall. 

Ilis wife and a fellow-workman took the knife from 
the deaf-mute. 

Soon some policemen came to lead him to prison. 
He accompanied them without opposition, for he did 
not yet know that he had killed the master. 

At the moment of the deed, dark night had come upon 
his soul. It was not until towards evening, that he 
learned from his brother what he had done. He had 
no idea how he had come to do this act. He finally 
eoncluded that Fuhrer had intentionally thrown himsel 
upon the knife, in order to be revenged upon him 
and bring him before the courts; that God had guided 
his hand, and the blow was Cod’s punishment for all 
the evil the violent man had donc. 

In the autumn of the year 1829, Johann Schmidt 
was tried before a jury at Cologne. 

We follow here Venedey’s narrative as given in his 
TTistory of the Trial by Jury in the Provinces of Ithenish 
Prussia. 

At the beginning of the proceedings, Mr. Gronewald, 
the teacher of the deaf and dumb in the institution 
at Cologne, was sworn as interpreter. But only the 
merest outline of the proceedings could be communicated 
by signs to the prisoner. 

The question had been submitted to the physicians 
of the court, Whether deaf-mutes, in general, were 
capable of committing crime, and whether the accused, 
Johann Schmidt, in particular, was responsible for this 
deed ? 

The chief physician of the district had answered 
these questions in the negative. De was of the opinion 
that the deaf and dumb must always remain at a 
point of development below that of hearing and speak- 
ing persons, and that they stood almost on a level 


with the feeble-minded. 
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“For all intellectual conceptions,” said he, “as of 
possibility, cause, right, duty, crime, discretion, are 
unknown to them. But it is these conceptions which 
are relied upon to restrain men from unlawful acts, 
since it is through them that they obtain a knowledge 
of the inherent principles of action and forbearance. 
Of the deaf-mute, then, correct ideas of right and 
wrong are not to be expected; if he does anything 
unlawful, he does not act with the understanding of a 
man who knows that the deed is unlawful; but he acts 
in the ignorance resulting from a defect of nature, 
and he cannot be held responsible for its consequences. 
So in the case of the accused. Feeling that he was 
judge in his own cause, incapable of expressing his 
wrath in words, already accustomed in the use of the 
sign language to violent motions, he united in himself 
all the qualities for the blind ungoverned guidance of 
the instrument of death, and lacked all those that could 
deter him from the deed.” 

The public prosecutor refused to admit the force of 
this reasoning. 

“The deaf and dumb understand perfectly,” he said, 
“what right and wrong mean, and every one of them 
gradually receives, from the circumstances by which he 
is surrounded, an education, which makes it clear to him, 
that certain actions, above all murder and man-slaughter, 
are crimes, which God and society punish most severely. 
This deaf-mute, in particular, belonging to a family of 
intelligence and education, though he has enjoyed no 
systematic teaching, has received full instruction upon 
these points. His brothers imparted to him the idea 
of right and wrong, of good and evil; they taught 
him the immortality of the soul, and the knowledge of 
an all-ruling, rewarding and punishing deity. They 
took him once to see a man who had been struck by 
lightning, and explained to him that God had done 
this. His brother Andreas testifies, that, even in the 
most violent sallics of passion, a reference to the 
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God above brought peace and gentleness into his soul. 
Upon the death of his father, he found consolation only 
in the declaration that he whom he mourned was still alive, 
and was in heaven. From all this, it is evident that he 
had a comprehension of a divine being who rewards 
and punishes.—Under such circumstances, and in view 
of the natural intelligence of the accused, the solution 
of the question, whether he is accountable, can no 
longer be difficult. It is not a question of abstract 
ideas, but of the practical feeling of what is right and 
what is wrong. The value of human life is written 
deep in every man’s soul. And if this be true, then 
is the prisoner accountable for this act, and must be 
punished.-We have seen that in the presence of the 
corpse he grew pale indeed, but expressed no contri- 
tion; on the contrary it was remarked that he acted 
as if he had done no more than was right, and under 
similar circumstances would do the same thing again.— 
His former blameless life has nothing to do with the 
present case; he has committed the deed, he knew the 
law, “Thou shalt not kill!” He knew that murder and 
man-slaughter are punished, alike by God and by man.— 
Since I am convinced, gentlemen of the jury, that the 
deed will be judged by you fairly, from all sides, I 
leave the result of the prosecution in your hands.” 

Then the advocate, who defended the prisoner, spoke, 
and endeavored to overthrow the arguments of the 
prosecutor. 

“The deaf-mute, whether educated or uneducated, 
always remains to us an enigma. What assurance have 
we that the accused now standing here receives a cor- 
rect idea even of the present proceedings, that he un- 
stands the interpreter and that the interpreter under- 
stands him?—The accused must be regarded as a child, 
standing upon the lowest stage of development. In the 
case of a person fifteen years of age, who is endowed 
with all his faculties, the law doubts whether he is ac- 
countable; but the accused, in respect to intellectual 
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development and to responsibility, is not to be com- 
pared with a hearing person fifteen years of age.—The 
laws are not known to the accused, and no one can 
be tried by laws which he does not know.—The pe- 
culiar circumstances of the accused offer still another 
point of view, for the consideration of the case, namely, 
that at the moment of the deed he was acting in self- 
defence; that he was really attacked by Fuhrer, or, 
at least, that he believed he was attacked, and thought 
he had to defend his life. He believed that Fuhrer 
wished to murder him, and the blow of his knife was 
the involuntary consequence of this belief. The re- 
spective characters of the men fully sustain this view. 
Consider, gentlemen of the jury, the wild and savage 
life of the master, who spared not his own family; to 
whom even the house of God was not holy; who had 
already dangerously wounded one of his journeymen. 
Is it at all to be wondered at, that, when attacked by 
such a man, Johann Schmidt supposed that Fuhrer was 
threatening his life, and believed that he was capable 
of any evil deed? THe did believe this, and in this be- 
lief rests his innocence, if the fact that he is deat’ and 
dumb is not alone suflicient to acquit him.” 

The president of the court summed up the result of 
the proceedings, and submitted to the jury the following 
questions : 

1. “Is the accused, Johann Schmidt, proved guilty, of 
having, upon the 24th day of December, 1828, killed his 
master, Anton Fuhrer, the shoemaker, by the blow of 
a knife voluntarily inflicted ?” 

2. “Is it proved that to the deed specified in the 
first question the accused was provoked by blows or any 
other violence ?” 

The jurymen withdrew. 

The accused sat quietly in his place, and followed 
with his eyes the men upon whose decision his life de- 
pended. A murderer does not have that quiet look. 
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At the end of half an hour, the jury returned with 
the verdict, Mot Guilty! 

The audience greeted this decision with loud and 
jubilant applause, but the deaf-mute, on the contrary, 
remained quiet, when the result was made known to 
him. In his opinion it could not have been otherwise; 
he felt that he was innocent. For the jurymen, this 
declaration of his had been sufficient: “Dark night 
came upon my mind; which, perhaps, God may have caused 
for the punishment of the master.” 


SACRED SILENCE. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE ANNALS: 
I find the following lines in a country news- 
paper with nothing to indicate their source or author- 


ship, but as they have been a message of comfort to 
one heart, shrouded in a life-long silence that often 
seems more sad than “sacred”, I send them to you 
in the hope that others may find in them similar con- 
solation. 


Never with blasts of trumpets 
And the chariot wheels of fame 

Do the servants and sons of the Highest 
His oracles proclaim ; 

And when grandest truths are uttered, 
And when holiest depths are stirred, 

When our God himself draws nearest, 
The still, small voice is heard. 


He has sealed with his own silence 
His years that come and go, 

Bringing still their mighty measures 
Of glory and of woe. 

Have you heard one note of triumph 
Proclaim their course begun? 

One voice of bell give tidings 
When their ministry was donc? 


Sacred Silence. 


Unheralded and unheeded 
His revelations come, 
His prophets before their scorners 
Stand resolute and dumb! 
But a thousand years of silence— 
And the world falls to adore, 
And kiss the feet of martyrs 
It crucified before! 


Shall I have a part in the labor, 
In the silence and the might 
Of the plans Divine, eternal, 
That he opens to my sight? 
In the strength and the inspiration 
That his crowned and chosen know? 
Oh well might my darkest sorrow 
Into songs of triumph flow! 


For I hear in this sacred stillness 
The fall of angelic feet— 

I feel white hands on my forchead, 
With a benediction sweet; 

They say to me, “Labor in silence— 
For dearer to God are the songs 


Of one loving and earnest spirit 
Than the pans of joyful throngs.” 


The rivulet sweetest murmurs 
Afar in the forest glade, 

And the nightingale wild warbles 
From depths of leafy shade: 

So the poet sings most divinely 
From the noisy crowd apart, 

And the lays most worthy of laurels 
Are those he hides in his heart. 


Oh, I hear in this sacred stillness 
The fall of angelic feet, 

I feel white hands on my forehead, 
With a benediction sweet; 

No echo of wordly tumult 
My beautiful vision mars; 

The silence itself is music, 
Like the silence of the stars! 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
ABRAHAM B. HUTTON, 


LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION, FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 
BY B. D. PETTENGILL, PHILADELPHIA. 

Abraham Bloodgood Hutton was the eldest son of a 
highly respectable merchant of Albany, N. Y., in which 
city he was born December 10th, 1798. Being of a 
studious turn of mind and of a religious disposition, he 
was destined to the Christian ministry, and, at an early 
age, became a member of Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., where he was graduated with the class of 1817. 
Subsequently, he commenced a course of theological 
study at the Seminary at Princeton, N. J. Whilst 
there pursuing his studies, he was attacked by an af.- 
fection of the throat, which threatened to render him 
incapable of filling the position of a public speaker. 
He was, therefore, induced to listen to a call to become 
an instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, which had then but just been established, 
and was now commencing active operations. He ac- 
cepted the offered situation, entered with zeal upon his 
new duties, and soon evinced an especial adaptedness to 
the peculiar work which he had undertaken. In sign- 
making, drawing, and chirography, he was pre-eminently 
skilled.. He was ingenious in devising methods to reach 
the minds of his pupils, and exercised unbounded pa- 
tience and perseverance in instructing the dullest and 
most stupid. He loved the work, considered it a mis- 
sionary field of labor, and determined to devote his 
life to the cause of deaf-mute instruction. He was not 
without occasional hints, from ambitious friends of his, 
that teaching the deaf and dumb was too humble an 
employment, for a man of his abilities and accomplish- 
ments; but Mr. Hutton could never be brought to take 
such a view of the work in which he was engaged. 
He deemed it one requiring, for its successful prosecu- 
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tion, all the powers of the most gifted minds, and de- 
manding in the teacher an education and cultivation 
most varied and complete. He honored the employ- 
ment to which Providence had called him, and ever 
considered it a most honorable one. 

He had a Quaker-like love of tranquillity and peace, 
and an antipathy to all kinds of display, excitement 
and bustle; he discouraged all rivalries among his pu- 
pils, and endeavored to excite them to diligence in 
study rather from the love of knowledge, than to ob- 
tain a high rank in the class, or to attain to distine- 
tion in the world. He was highly successful as an in- 
structor, and the results of his labors were fully ap- 
preciated by the board of directors of the institution, 
who, upon the resignation of Mr. Weld, as principal, 
unanimously elected Mr. Hutton to fill his place. He 
accepted the appointment, and discharged the duties of 
the position with great discretion, excellent judgment, 
and marked success, for the long period of forty years. 
He pursued the path of Christian duty to which he was 
called, with cheerful activity, steadfast devotedness and 
untiring industry, faithfully, unto the end of life, 
neither looking to the right hand or the left, and died with 
his harness on. During his administration of the affairs 
of the institution, more than a thousand pupils enjoyed the 
benefits of his instruction and guidance, a great majori- 
ty of whom have, in a great measure through his train- 
ing and counsels, been raised from a condition of ig- 
norance and degradation, to become intelligent and re- 
spectable members of the community. Mr. Hutton, 
though never wanting in the faithful discharge of the 
sterner duties of his position, was always popular and 
beloved both by his assistants and pupils. As a disci- 
plinarian, he ruled rather by love than by fear, and 
made, those under him subject to his will more by 
quiet invisible moral influences than by an open show of 
authority. Probably no large institution in the coun- 
try was ever, for such a length of time, conducted 
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more smoothly and harmoniously, with fewer outbreaks, 
with less opposition to the ruling powers, and with a greater 
exemption from rivalries and bickerings among the sub- 
ordinates. Mr. Hutton, though liberal with his own 
purse, was economical, even to parsimony, in the disposal 
of the property of the institution. It is believed that not 
even a sheet of paper, belonging to the institution, was 
ever used by him, or by his permission, for any other 
than strictly institution purposes. A large part of his 
personal salary was annually expended in contributing to 
the comforts and amusements of the pupils, almost his 
whole time was devoted to their benefit, and he never be- 
grudged any personal labor or expense which might ad- 
vance their interests. 

Until the last two years of his life, Mr. Hutton 
enjoyed remarkable health, and, in scarcely a single 
instance previous to that time, was he, during his 
residence in the institution, precluded from performing 
any duty through illness; but in the summer of 1868, 
when he had nearly attained to seventy years of age, 
the state of his health gave such indications of a 
general breaking up of his physical constitution as to 
alarm his friends. He rallied in some degree, and, 
though he was still somewhat feeble, hopes were entertained 
that his useful life might be spared to an advanced 
old age. At the commencement of the late vacation, 
though somewhat ill, he persevered in the performance 
of his duties with his usual activity. On the 13th of 
July, most of the pupils having gone to their homes; 
leaving the institution in charge of one the teachers, he 
started for Stuyvesant, N. Y., proposing to pay a visit 
of some three weeks to his sister, whose residence is in 
in that place. During the week in which he remain- 
ed there, his health was somewhat feeble, but there 
seemed to be no especial cause for alarm. On Monday, 
the 18th of July, he ate dinner with his usual 
appetite, but in the afternoon became so unwell as to 
be obliged to take to his bed, and at ten o’clock in 
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the evening he expired without a struggle. The 
immediate cause of his death is not certainly known ; 
probably, it was simply from exhaustion of the vital 
powers and general physical decay. 

It now remains for the writer to attempt some brief 
estimate of the character and services of Mr. Hutton. 

Mr. Hutton was below the medium size in stature 
and was of slender person, weighing, when in the best 
of health, probably not more than one hundred and 
thirty pounds. His features were regular, his form 
well proportioned, and his whole personal appearance 
dignified and pleasing. He was never married; not 
that he was insensible to the pleasures of a home, 
but that circumstances did not seem to require him 
to set up a domestic establishment of his own—the in- 
stitution was his home, and its pupils his children. 

His manners were courteous and polished. In social 
intercourse, his refined courtesy and suavity often cap- 
tivated those who made his acquaintance, and won their 
admiration and lasting regard. In communion with in- 
timate friends, his cheerful temper and pleasant smile 
scattered sunshine all around him. He was reticent in 
speech, so far as regards all matters of private concern, 
and was remarkably retiring in his habits, never appear- 
ing in public, nor even making a social visit among 
strangers, without the greatest unwillingness. He was 
unfeignedly modest and unostentatious: no one ever heard 
from his lips a word of self-commendation; he never 
boasted of any success that he had accomplished, nor 
of any good deed that he had performed. As a scholar, 
he took especial pleasure in scientific investigation, kept 
himself well-informed as to the latest discoveries in 
science and the arts, and delighted in devoting his 
leisure moments to philosophical experiments. He was 
a finished writer, and possessed uncommon delicacy of 
literary taste, but was so diftident of his powers in this 
line of effort, that he rarely and unwillingly attempted 
any extended piece of composition. From his early 
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youth he was a consistent member of the . Presbyterian 
church, was zealous in laboring and praying for the 
spiritual welfare of his pupils and friends, and main- 
tained, under all circumstances, an exemplary Christian 
walk and conduct. He had no small vices, never used 
tobacco nor wine, and was exceedingly abstemious both 
in food and drink. He never evinced any desire to 
be rich, except in good works, and was totally un- 
ambitious of distinction among men, the good deeds to 
which his whole life was devoted ever bringing to him 
their own reward. Consequently, he never—as too many 
do—endeavored to make his deeds of charity stepping- 
stones to personal fame; he never caused a trumpet 
to be blown before him when he had performed a 
benevolent act, nor sought to have his name and achieve- 
ments blazoned abroad in the newspapers. He was 
generous even to a fault; he could not listen to a tale 
of woe unmoved, and it was hard for him to refuse 
pecuniary aid, even to applicants who were unworthy. 
He had regular pensioners on his bounty, and in many 
. @ poor man’s home his name was daily blessed. In 
three particulars, he excelled all men with whom the 
writer has ever been acquainted; viz., in discretion in 
speech, in prudence in action, and in a spirit of genuine 
charity and good-will towards all with whom he was 
conversant. He was a man who suffered long and was 
kind, who envied no one, who vaunted not himself, and 
was not puffed up. He never behaved himself un- 
seemly, and was not easily provoked. He was not in- 
clined to suspect evil of any one, he hoped all things, 
he bore all things, and in all these respects he never 
failed. His whole life, like that of his Divine Master, 
was spent in doing good, in endeavoring to enlighten 
the ignorant, reclaim the vicious, and relieve the sor- 
rows of the distressed; and, like our Great Exemplar, 
his injunction ever was, “See thou tell no man.” But 
such a man could not remain entirely undistinguished 
and unappreciated—whilst he lived he was admired by 
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all that knew him, for his accomplishments, esteemed 
for his many virtues, and beloved for his goodness of 
heart and life. Now that he is gone, his memory will 
long be cherished by numerous attached friends, who 
enjoyed the pleasure of his society, by hundreds of pu- 
pils who reaped the benefits of his instructions and 
counsels, by scores of the poor and afflicted who will 
miss his benetactions and consolations; and he will ever 
hold a high place among those American philanthropists 
who have done the most by their labors to elevate the 
condition of that unfortunate class of our fellow-beings, 
the deat and dumb. 


NECROLOGY.—GEORGE HUTTON. 
BY HARVEY P. PEET, PH. D., LL. D., NEW YORE. 

British America presents a fourth* name to add to 
our record of distinguished instructors of the deaf and 
dumb,*who have recently died; that of Mr. George Hut- 
ton. This eminent philanthropist and sincere Christian 
was born in Perth, Scotland, January 4, 1801, and 
died at Halifax, Nova Scotia, February 24, 1870, at 
at the age of 69. His history recalls the essays of 
those benevolent early laborers in the field of deaf- 
mute instruction, whose memory we revere as the found- 
ers of our art. Half a century ago, when there were 
but two or three schools for the deaf and dumb in 
Great Britain, and the Braidwood family were endeav- 
oring to maintain a monopoly of the art, Mr. Hutton, 
a@ young assistant in a Scottish parochial school, had 
his sympathies enlisted by the: utterly destitute condi- 
tion,” in respect to intellectual,- moral, and, especially, re- 
ligious of some * deat-mutes in his vicinity. 


*The he three referred to are daniel Clerc, John A. Jacobs and Abraham 
B. Hutton. See the last volume of the Annals, page 245. 
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Denied access to the only existing school in Scotland, 
and thus thrown entirely on his own resources, he 
earved out a path for himself, carrying on, under ex- 
traordinary difficulties and disadvantages, the instruction 
of his deaf-mute pupils, along with a promiscuous school 
of hearing and speaking children. Success under such 
circumstances’ is a very striking evidence of zeal and 
ability. 

About ten years since he came to Halifax to visit 
his son, who had become principal of a young and 
struggling institution in that place, and was induced 
to remain, giving his services for several years without 


compensation. 

His “mimography,” or method of fixing on paper the 
elements of the sign language, a project on which some 
of the greatest intellects in our profession, Bébian, for 
instance, have labored with but unsatisfactory results, 
if it shall bear the test of experience, will prove a 
great boon to the art of deaf-mute instruction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR, 

The Educated Deaf-Mute’s Compensation.—The lines 
entitled ‘“‘ Sacred Silence,” which a correspondent sends 
us—herself one of ‘“God’s silent singers,’ whom the 
closing stanzas of the poem most fitly describe—recall 
the practical application of their leading thought made 
by the late Hon. Amos Kendall, in an address deliver- 
ed at the commencement of the National Deat-Mute 
College, in the year 1869, a few months before his 
death. Speaking of the opportunities of culture which 
the College “offers to the deaf and dumb, he said :— 

“Tt is an accepted propvsition that, the brain being 
unimpaired, the destruction of one of the senses 
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renders the rest more acute. If the sight be lost, the 
hearing becomes more distinct; if the hearing be lost, 
the eye becomes more clear and piercing. Why then 
may it not be, that persons deprived of hearing are 
more fitted to excel in some branches of learning than 
those in the full possession of all their senses’ Silence 
and seclusion are conducive to study and meditation. 
In the silence of the night the astronomer can best 
study the heavens. In the silence of the desert and 
eave the hermit can best meditate on the vanities of 
life and the attrilmtes of God. And is it unreasonable 
to hope that men whose atmospiere through life is 
silence, may, if allowed the benefit of a superior educa- 


tion, become prominent in all those branches of learn- 


ing to the acyuisition of which silence is conducive ¢ 
Why may we net expect to find among them our most 
profound mathematicians and astronomers, our most clear 
thinkers and chaste writers, our most upright men and 
devoted Christians?” 

An idea somewhat akin to this is suggested by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his essay on “Society and 
Solitude,” where he says:— 

“Few substances are found pure in nature. Those 
constitutions which can bear in open day the rough 
dealing of the world must be of that mean and average 
structure,—such as iron salt, atmospheric air, and 
water. But there are metals, like potassium and sodium, 
which, to be kept pare, must be kept under naphtha. 
Such ure the talents determined on some specialty, which 
a culminating civilization fosters in the heart of great 
cities and in roval chambers. Nature protects her own 
work. To the culture of the world, an Archimedes, a 
Newton is indispensable; so she guards them by a cer- 
tain aridity. If these had been good fellows, fond of 
dancing, port, and clubs, we should have had no 
‘Theory of the Sphere,’ and no ‘Principia.’ They had 
that necessity of isolation which genius feels. Each 
must stand on his glass tripod, if he would keep his 
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electricity. Even Swedenborg, whose theory of the uni- 
verse is based on- affection, and who reprobates to wear- 
iness the danger and vice of pure intellect, is con- 
strained to make an extraordinary exception: ‘There are 
also angels who do not live consociated, but separate, 
house and house; these dwell in the midst of heaven, 
because they are the best of the angels.’” 


Remarkable Cases —The Norwich (Conn.) Daily Adver- 
taser, of Sept. 19, 1876, contained the following para- 
graph :— 

“Can the deat and dumb be made to hear and 
speak? Mrs. Lucretia Bradley Hubbell is now solving 
this question by treating a young man, a compositor 
in this office. This young man is twenty years of age, 
and has never, up to this time, heard a sound of any 
kind, or uttered a sound. He is a graduate of the 
Asylum at Hartford. For a week or two past Mrs. 
Hubbell has treated him psychologically and medically, and 
now he hears the sounds of the human voice distinctly, 
and imitates them with a precision perfectly astonishing. 
So far we speak of what we have seen and know. 
Mrs. Hubbell says she can certainly restore him to 
speech and hearing perfectly. We shall watch the 
case with great interest, and report. progress.” 

Immediately upon reading the above, we wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Advertiser, asking a number 
of questions in regard to this singular statement, and 
received from him the reply that he “really knew 
very little of the case.” He however gave us the 
name and address of the deaf-mute referred to, the 
address of Mrs. Hubbell, and some other intormation 
which corresponds perfectly with the statements since 
received from the deaf-mute himself. From the deaf- 
mute, whose word, we are informed by some of his 
former associates at Hartford, may he fully relied upon, 
we have obtained the following particulars. He is 
twenty years old; was born totally deat, and up to 
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the time of his treatment had never been conscious of 
hearing the least sound; he had never attempted. to 
articulate, or to understand from the motion of the 
lips. He cannot now hear ordinary conversation, nor 
distinguish between different words unless he sees the 
motion of the lips; but he can hear loud noises, as 
the sound of a piano, or the human voice speaking 
in a loud tone. Some letters of the alphabet, as I, U, 
M, R, N, U, A, B, he can speak quite easily; but H, 
G, C, and others which require the hissing sound, 
demand an extra exertion. He can speak quite readily 
the words Good-bye, Good-night, Good-morning, I am 
well, etc. Mrs. Hubbell writes a more glowing account 
of the case, but we are inclined to make considerable 
allowance for her enthusiastic temperament, and not to 
accept any stronger statement than that of the young 
man himself, as given above. She says that two days 
after she began the treatment, she “spoke to him in 
an ordinary tone of voice, and he heard and conversed 
with ease, notwithstanding his organs of speech were 
stiff and awkward. He learned the entire alphabet and 
spoke it in two hours; and several words and sentences.” 
Of the course of treatment, Mrs. Hubbell gives the fol- 
lowing description: “His sister brought him to me, say- 
ing that he had never been well, and asked me what [ 
could do for him. I told him to sit in a chair and I 
would show him what I could do for him. I then placed 
my hands upon his head and ears, until I placed 
him perfectly in the electro-psychological state. I 
then spoke to him and he heard a low faint sound, 
the first he had ever heard in his life. I prepared drops 
and used them in his ears, and used a wash upon the 
whole head, that restores the nerves and brains to a 
healthy action; I also made applications to the whole 
surface of the system and applied internal remedies to 
produce a healthy action.” Mrs. Hubbell does not 
protess to be able to cure all cases of deafness; 
“if the patient were of a dull temperament, it 
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would be impossible for her to bring him _ into 
harmony with her own mind, in order to effect a 
cure.”"—From all the statements taken together, it is 
evident that the results produced, thus far, are of little 
practical value; whether the hearing of the young man 
can be retained and further improved so as to be made 
useful to him, remains to be seen. Mrs. Hubbell is 
sure that “if she could be with him constantly, she could 
teach him to converse with as much ease and beauty 
as any one.” Whatever the final result :nay be, it is 
certainly very wonderful that any body, by any means, 
should have been able to produce the effects described 
above—that a person born totally deat should acquire 
the least power of hearing; we shall endeavor to keep 
ourselves informed of the case in the future, and report 
it in the Annals. 

From the Wew York Times, of August 19, 1870, we 
clipped a paragraph, mentioning an instance of the res- 
toration of hearing; but letters addressed to the individ- 
ual mentioned, to the postmaster and to a clergyman of 
the town where he was said to reside, have all tailed 
to elicit any information on the subject. The para- 
graph was as follows: ‘“ Wilbur Merrill, of Charlestown, 
N. H., recovered his hearing during the recent thunder- 
storm. He had been deaf from childhood.” 

The story which went the rounds of the newspapers a 

while ago, to the effect that a young man in Alleghany 
City, Penn., lost his speech by the explosion of a fire- 
cracker on the last Fourth of July, admits of an easier 
explanation than either of the cases mentioned above. 
It turns out that it was a written speech that he lost. 
The speech was in his pocket, and took fire from the 
fire-cracker. 
~A Japanese Letter—The following letter was written 
by a Japanese official, who had received an English 
education. It was sent in acknowledgment of a photo- 
graph of an American steamer, and an invitation to 
dine. on board of her: 
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“Sapo 6th, August, 1870. 
“My dear Sir, 

“T am very much obliged to you for present very 
beautiful a photograph of your ship this morning to me, 
and I should have any longer to keep and delight 
myself for rare and costly. 

“T accept for your kindly invitation at one o’clock to 
morrow to your steamer and then my officers are pleasant 
to see youas well as my happiness. 

“T have the honor to be, my Lord, 
“Kato Datsanzi. 
“To Esqr. Jonny C. Hupsarp.” 


The Growth of the Institutions—We present elsewhere 
in this number a tabular statement of. the American 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb at the present time. 
For the sake of comparison, we give here a statement 
ot the number of the institutions in the United States, 
with the number of pupils and teachers, drawn from 
such tables of previous years as are conveniently at 


hand. 


Date Number of | Number of Number of 
; Institutions. | Pupils. Teachers. 

1857 | 20 1721 95 

1866 | 24. 2469 119 
1867 24 | 2576 190 
1869 27 2898 | 170 
1870 | 30 3246 187 
1871 34 3784 222 


| 


The Report of the Liverpool School for the Deaf and 
Dumb, for 1869, Dr. David Buxton, Principal, announ- 
ces an attendance of 100 pupils at the close of the 
year. A part of these are day pupils—what proportion 
is not stated in the report. Under the control of the 
officers of the institution, but with a separate treasury, 
is a benevolent society for the adult deaf and dumb. 
This assists the deaf-mutes of Liverpool in obtaining 
employment, cares for them in sickness and poverty, 
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and renders them such other aid as circumstances may 
seem to require. Religious service for their benefit is 
held every Sunday afternoon, and a reading-room is 
opened for them on Saturday evenings. 


The Ontario Institution—The Bellewille Ontario, of 
Oct. 26, 1870, contains an account of the opening, the 
day previous, of this }promising institution, of which Dr. 
Palmer, late of the North Carolina Institution, is now 
principal. A holiday in honor of the event was pro- 
claimed by the Mayor of Belleville, and many people 
assembled from the surrounding country. The Lieutenant 
Governor of the Confederation of Canada, the Premier 
of Ontario, many members of the legislature and other 
prominent citizens were present. Addresses were made, 
toasts were drank, and an exhibition was given. In the 
evening there was a ball under the auspices of the 
Masonic fraternity. 


The New York Institution —The following letter, from 
the principal of the New York Institution, will relieve 
the anxiety of some of our readers, who have seen the 
exeggerated newspaper report to which it refers. 
While we rejoice that the calamity was not as great as 
many have feared, we sympathize deeply with our New 
York friends in their heavy affliction. 


InstirurION FoR THE anp Dumps, | 
New Yorx, December 20, 1870. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ANNALS: 


A wild exaggeration in one of the New York papers 


3 


has “gone the rounds,” creating great alarm and anxiety 
among the friends of this institution and of its inmates all 
over the country. The reporter of the paper referred to 
attended a meeting of the Board of Health, and heard 
something said about an epidemic of typhoid fever in 
the institution for deaf-mutes in 162nd street. With the 
confusion of mind not uncommon in a certain class of “ Bo- 
hemians,” he took the number of the street for the number 
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of deaths, and people all over the country have seen 
the startling announcement that there had been 162 
deaths by typhoid fever recently among our five hun- 
dred pupils! 

While the fact reduces this reported mortality more 
than twenty-fold, the visitation was a very serious one, 
in fact, the greatest calamity that has fallen on the in- 
stitution during its half century and more of a career 
on which very few dark clouds have rested, soon 
giving place to a greater brightening of the sunshine 
of prosperity. 

The first case was that of a boy from central New 
York, who had brought the fever with him, dormant, 
and by us un-suspected, till it broke out. There hap- 
pened just then, from various causes, to be an unusual 
predisposition to typhoid fever, in this institution, as 
during the same autumn in many other parts of the 
country, and this first case seems to have acted, so to 
speak, as the spark to a magazine. In a few weeks 
we had fifty-nine cases, including two employés, about 
one in ten of our inmates, of whom eight have died, 
seven pupils and one teacher. 

Every thing that medical skill and devoted nursing 
could do was done for the sick. Nor were we remiss in 
our endeavors to check the spread of the disease. As 
soon as the first case was recognized as typhoid fever, the 
patient was removed to a separate building, which has 
for years been used by us as a hospital for contagious 
diseases, and the others followed as fast as they oc- 
curred, and when these quarters became too strait for the 
number of sick, a large unoccupied mansion, on a breezy 
hill on the property adjoining ours, was hired and fit- 
ted up as a temporary hospital. Here the teachers, tak- 
ing their lives in their hands, cheerfully served in turn 
as watchers by day and night by the beds of those pros- 
trated by this dreaded disease. I rejoice to say they all 
escaped except one, Miss Sarah Cuddeback. This esti- 
mable lady early took the fever, and thus lost her life in 
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the performance of a duty of humanity. Her memory 
will evermore be green among us. I transmit herewith 
the resolutions by which her associates endeavored to ex- 
press their sense of her worth and of their loss. 

With deep thankfulness we now rejoice that the 
sword of the destroying angel is no longer suspended 
over us. With eight precious names, our record of 
deaths, by this visitation, we trust is filled. Fifty are 
convalescent, and “Saint Kate’s Hospital” closes this day. 

At the first alarm of the fever, many of the pupils 
were taken home by their anxious parents. Others were 
removed day by day, but the school was still kept up, 
monitors supplying the place of those teachers who served 
as watchers with the sick. At last the Board resolved 
to send home all the pupils who had homes to go to, for 
a vacation to extend over the Christmas and New Year 
holidays, to give opportunity for a thorough purifying of 
the buildings, and for making some improvements in the 
ventilation. When our school reassembles in January, [ 
trust we shall resume our studies with a vigor that will 
make up for lost time. 

Isaac Lewis Principal. 
tesolutions, 

At a meeting of the teachers and other officers of 
this institution, held December 12, 1870, the following 


preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
Whereas, It has pleased Him who doeth all things well, 
to take trom us, by death, our friend and associate 


Sarah Cuddeback : 

Resolved, That while we mourn her loss and shall miss 
her valuable aid in our daily work, she has left behind 
her that which we shall cherish as a rich legacy; the 
record upon our memories of a Christian life, of daily 
duties conscientiously and punctually performed, of sacri- 
fices cheerfully made, and of life itself laid upon the 
altar of duty. 

Resolved, That we extent to her bereaved family in 
this their great affliction, our most sincere sympathies. 
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Resolved, That the Chairman be requested to forward 

to the friends a copy of these resolutions. 
Isaac Lewis Peet, Chairman. 

Miss Cuddeback was from Phelps, Ontario county, 
New York. She had been connected with the Institu- 
tion little more than one year. Her interest in the deaf 
and dumb sprang the fact that she had a brother and a 
sister deaf-mutes and worthy graduates of the institu- 
tion. 


The College Graduates.—To the question frequently 
asked, ‘‘ What is the use of a college for the deaf and 
dumb?” the answer which we prefer to give, is, that it 
does much to free then from the disabilities caused by 
the want of hearing; that it places them more nearly on 
a level with their hearing and speaking brethren; that it 
enlarges the scope of their mental activity, gives them a 
broader culture, and opens te them new possibilities of 
intellectual enjoyment; that it enables them to exert a 
wider influence; that it fits them to perform the duties 
of life more “ justly, skillfully, and magnanimously ;” that 
it makes them, in every respect, better men and better 
citizens. There are, however, many honest friends of 
the deat and dumb, who are not satistied with this reply; 
they still ask, “But ot what practical benefit is their eol- 
legiate training? What does it enable them to do in the 
world? What is it worth in dollars and cents?’ Such 


questions as these are perhaps best answered by « sim- 
ple reference to the positions to which the young men who 
have thus far graduated from the college have immedi- 
ately been invited and the remuneration which they are 
now receiving. We quote from President Gallaudet’s 


last report :— 

“Our first three graduates were at once called to fill hon- 
orable and useful positions; one in the service of the 
Patent Office, one to instruct his fellow mutes in Llinois, 
and the third to supply a professor’s place, as tutor, 
in the college from which he had. just graduated. 
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“The young men of oursecond graduating class have 
also given gratifying evidence that their collegiate train- 
ing has been to good purpose. One has been called to 
teach in the Tennessee Institution for Deaf-Mutes; an- 
other has been employed in a similar manner in the 
Ohio Institution; a third has taken an eligible position 
as teacher in the new institution for the deaf and dumb 
in Belleville, Canada; the fourth is a valued clerk in 
the Census Bureau; and the fifth is continuing his 
studies here with the view of becoming a librarian, 
while he fills temporarily the position of private secre- 
tary in the office of the president of the institution. 

“The aggregate annual income, to-day, of the nine 
young men who have graduated from our college, is 
nine thousand six hundred dollars; giving an average 
of more than one thousand dollars to each.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that no nine deaf- 
mutes, in the beginning of their life of self-support, 
have ever before received a compensation at all com- 
parable to this; indeed, the average of the income of 
these graduates is higher than that of most hearing 
and speaking young men of the same age, whether 
they have had a college education, or not. 

The two young men who received government ap- 
pointments underwent severe competitive examinations, 
under the rules established by Secretary Cox during 
his administration of the Interior Department. The one 
who is spoken of as being employed in the Census 
Bureau has recently resigned his position there to be- 
come Instructor of the High Class in the Virginia In- 
stitution. 

The services of the deaf-mute college graduates, as 
teachers, are of course more valuable, and command a 
higher salary, than those of inexperienced hearing and 
speaking graduates; for, in addition to a collegiate 
training, they have the advantage of familiarity with 
the sign language and the approved methods of teach- 
ing the deat and dumb. 
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Conventions of the Deaf and Dumb.—Two of these 
interesting conventions were held last summer; that of 
the New England Gallaudet Association, which met at _ 
Concord, N. H., and the Alumni Association of the 
Ohio Institution, which met at Columbus, Ohio. At 
the former an oration was delivered by Mr. J. G. 
Parkinson, of Washington, and at the latter by Mr. D. 
H. Stewart, a teacher in the Ohio Institution. The 
Columbus Convention was also favored with addresses 
from Dr. H. P. Peet, Rev. Collins Stone, and other 
gentlemen who stopped at the Ohio Institution on their 
way home from the Indianapolis Convention. Nothing 
better illustrates the blessing which education conters 
upon the deaf and dumb than these reunions of the 
graduates of our institutions. There are even now, it 
seems, a few men of high position, who ask, with 
regard to the education of the deaf and dumb, “ What 
is all this worth?’ As was well said by Mr. Fay, 
Principal of the Ohio Institution, in his address of 
welcome to the members of the Convention, such a 
gathering of intelligent and happy persons, who, without 
the instruction which they had received in the institu- 
tion, would have been in a condition little above that of 
the brutes, is a sufficient answer to this question. 


Relief’ for the Alsace Institution—We gladly give place 


to the following communication :— 


InstITUTION FOR THE DraF anp 
New York, Dec. 27, 1870. § 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ANNALS: 

I have just received a letter from Prof. Kilian, the 
Superintendent or Principal of the Institution for Pro- 
testant Deaf-Mutes in Alsace, France, in which he 
makes a strong appeal for aid to sympathizers in 
America. I do not know of any way in which his 
position can be so “eloquently interpreted,” as by a lit- 
eral translation of his own letter. I will simply add 
that any contributions that may be sent me in his be- 
half I shall be most happy to forward. I will also send a 
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list of the same to the next number of the Annals. 
Very Truly Yours, 
Isaac Lewis Pret. 
EsTABLISUMENT FOR Protestant 
ScriLTIGHEIM, (NEAR STRASBOURG), 
Arsacr, France, Nov. 28, 1870. 


Mcecnu TionoreD SIR AND COLLEAGUE: 


The establishment which I have founded, for the bene- 


fit of the deaf-mutes connected with the evangelical 
churches of Alsace, is menaced, in consequence of the 
Franco-German war, with a crisis of the most disas- 
trous kind. Its very existence is at stake. “To be or 
not to be, that’s the question.” 

Situated without the gafes ot Strasbourg, the house 
has suffered greatlv by the shots and shells of the 
garrison; and occupied during six weeks by twenty to 
sixty soldiers all its materiel has been strangely dete- 
riorated, 

By a very great etfort, I was able to re-open 
my institution about the first of November; but the 
greater part of my pupils having been dispersed, I 
am reduced to sources of existence so scanty, that I 
am neither able to meet the dearness of provisions 
nor the painful sacritices of this crisis. 

Devoted to the same holy cause of suffering human- 
itv, I have dared to count on your brotherly assistance 
and to address an appeal to your Christian charity. 
In making yourself the eloquent interpreter of my ap- 
peal to generous friends, you may perhaps contribute 
by their offerings to save my establishment from im- 
minent ruin, and thus assure the future of our Pro- 
testant deaf-mutes of Alsace, who will know how to 
preserve the blessed memory of their American bene- 
factors. 

Accept, respected Sir and Colleague, the expression 
of my distinguished consideration, 

The Director, 
Pror. Kian. 
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German Institutions describes an attempt made last 
February upon the life of Mr. J. Deutsch, Director of 
the Jewish Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in 
Vienna, one of the most successful and distinguished 
of the European instructors of deafsnutes. It seems 
that a teacher named Isaae Bardach, who had been 
employed in the institution for about two years, had 


often been reproved by the director for arbitrarily pun- 
ishing his pupils. On the 17th of February last, Mr. 


Deutsch’s attention was attracted by a great uproar in 
one of the school-rooms, and upon entering he found 
Bardach whipping several of the children unmercifully. 
Mr. Deutsch called Bardach out of the room, reprimand- 
ed him severely and threatened him with dismissal. 
The teacher replied with a torrent of abusive language, 
whereupon the director announced his dismissal upon 
the spot, and showed him the door, The next morning 
Bardach went to Mr. Deutsch’s house, and in an impudent 
manner demanded his salary tor the past half month. 
Mr. Deutsch replied that le would send him the 
money, but that he did not wish to have any further 
conversation with him. An angry dispute followed, in 
which Bardach, disregarding all rules of propriety, over- 
whelmed the director with the most violent abuse. The 
latter finally ordered him to leave the room. 3ardach 
thereupon thrust his hand into his breast pocket, and 
drawing forth a  clasp-knife gave Mr. Deutsch two 
blows with it in the neighborhood of the breast. While 
the wounded man cailed for help, Bardach made his 
escape from the house, but was pursued by Mr. 
Deutsch’s son, and was finally arrested by a policeman 
in the Rudolphs-gasse. The wounds which Mr. Deutsch 
received were thrusts, one an inch and a half and 
the other two inches in depth. Fortunately they were 
not mortal, and it was expected that he would soon 
recover. 3ardach was committed for trial. 
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Trial of an Uneducated Deaf-Mute for Murder.—The 
New York Herald of Oct. 11th, 1870, contains an ac- 
count of a trial held a few days previous in Kingston, 
Ulster county, N. Y., at which some of the issues 
raised were quite similiar to those discussed in the trial 
of Johann Schmidt, described elsewhere in the present 
number of the Annals. Our friend Mr. Noyes, of the 
Minnesota Institution, will find, in such cases as this, 
an additional argument for the principle which he 
advocated at the Indianapolis Convention, and in the 
Jast number of the Annals—the compulsory education 
of the deaf and dumb. From the long narrative in the 
Herald, we gather the following particulars :— 

Levi Bodine, the prisoner, is an uneducated deaf- 
mute, eighteen years old. He was born in the Ulster 
county poor-house, his mothér being a negro woman, 
and his father a white man, at one time a prominent 
official of the county. The murdered man was Daniel 
A. Hasbrouck, a gentleman of wealth and influence in 
the community, to whom the deaf-mute had been 
apprenticed at the age of seven. Bodine was of a 
cruel and vicious disposition, as had frequently been 
shown in his treatment of dumb animals; he delighted 
in torturing them. He had repeatedly threatened his 
master’s life. The immediate occasion of the murder, 
which took place last February, was the attempt of 
Mr. -Hasbrouck to compel him to do work which he 
did not wish to do. He attacked his master with an 
axe, a severe struggle ensued, in which the deaf-mute, 
being the stronger, succeeded in throwing the other to 
the ground; he then deliberately dealt him two terrible 
blows on the head with the axe. When arrested, he 
asked, by signs, if he was going to be hung, and 
began to cry. The indignation of the residents of the 
neighborhood was so great, that it was with difficulty 
that they were prevented from laying violent hands 
upon him, while the officers were taking him to jail. 

Before the trial, Messrs. Isaac Lewis Peet, Principal 
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of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and Henry D. Reaves, a deat-mute teacher in the same 
institution, visited the prisoner in his cell for the pur. 
pose of ascertaining whether he could be communicated 
with by signs. Being asked about the murder, he 
showed a ready comprehension of the question, and 


declared, by vivid pantomime, that he had been at- 
tacked first. He inquired, as at the time of his arrest, 


whether he was to be hung. 

At the opening of the trial, the prisoner’s counsel 
claimed that he was unable to communicate with his 
client in any way; that it was imposssible to convey 
to his mind the different degrees of homicide; that 
there was no way to inform him of his right to chal- 
lenge jurors; that he could not be sworn his 
own behalf, and that the law provided that no man 
should be tried who was not, at the time of the trial, 
able to understand the details of the case and prepare 
a suitable defence. The district attorney, on the other 
hand, said that the prisoner’s sanity was undisputed ; 
there was no malformation of the brain; the neighbors 
and acquaintances of the accused were able to com- 
municate with him by signs and make themselves 
understood. Upon the closing of the arguments, a 
preliminary jury was impanneled, to determine the 
condition of the prisoner’s mind. 

After hearing various testimony upon this point, the 
most important of which was that given by Messrs. Peet 
and Reaves, to the effect that they did not consider 
the prisoner capable of understanding judicial proceed- 
ings, the case was postponed until a future session of 
the court. The Herald closes its narrative by expressing 
the opinion that the prisoner would probably be sent to 
the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; in re- 
ply to this Mr. Peet wrote the following letter, which 
appeared in the Herald of Oct. 18. 


i 
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“New York FOR THE 

Dear Dump, Oct. 17, 1870. { 

“7 the Editor of the Herald:—“In your paper of 
Tuesday, Oct. 11, you give an account of the pro- 
ceedings before Judge Hogeboom, at Kingston, Ulster 
county, in the case of an uneducated deaf-mute arraign- 
ed for the murder of his employer, a respectable citizen 
of that county. The account closes with the statement 
that the accused would probaby be sent to this institu- 
tion. This announcement may cause some anxiety to 
the numerous friends of our pupils. You will therefore 


permit me to say, through your widely circulated 


paper, that it is a misapprehension; and I trust this 
correction may be as widely read as the error. No 
individual guilty of serious crime against the person, 
or showing symptoms of insanity, can, by the regula- 
tions of this institution, be admitted as an_ inmate. 
But, as the deaf-mute in question has been kept in 
total ignorance from imfancy, that his employer might 
profit by his unpaid labor, and is now only eighteen 
years old, and shows sufficient natural capacity, I may 
suggest that he should be confined in some reformatory 
school in this vicinity—the House of Refuge, for 
instance—in which case [ should deem it a duty 
and a privilege to undertake or to provide for his 
intellectual, moral and religious instruction; not without 
strong hope that this wild man, who has so fatally 
exemplified the danger of leaving a deaf-mute of strong 
natural passions to grow up in ignorance, may yet 
become a useful citizen and a sincere Christian. 

“Tt ought to be generally known that deaf-mutes, 
who have been deprived of the advantages of educa- 
tion, now so freely offered at the expense of the State, 
are liable to grow up a nuisance and a terror to the 
community in which they are found. The deaf-mute 
in question, Levi Bodine, was taken from the county 
poor-house, and, instead of being sent to the institution 
to be educated, as he ought to have been, was bound 
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during his minority to the gentleman who has lost his 
life, in attempting to control by mere personal authori- 
ty a naturally stubborn and revengefvl disposition, 
which might have been moulded to good-will and 
cheerful service, by appeals to his better nature, had 
he been previously placed in an_ institution, where 
his mental and moral faculties could be developed by 
the means used with success in multitudes of similar 
cases. In the absence of such mental and moral 
training, the individual necessarily grows up a savage. 
“The cases in which a wholly uneducated deaf-mute 
has been accused of serious crime, have always oc- 
casioned much perplexity to the court called to pass 
upon the degree of his accountability . That an indi- 
vidual, who has shown himself to be dangerous to the 
community should be restrained from new acts of vio- 
lence, is evident; but it is equally evident that a 
deafannte who knows nothing of either human or di- 
vine laws, is not responsible for his actions, to the same 
extent as those who have been well instructed. 
“Many cases are upon record in which uneducated 
mutes have been arraigned for grave crimes, including 
murder, sometimes under aggravated circumstances. In 
countries where the English common law prevails, the 
usual course has been to pronounce the prisoner not 
capable of being tried, and to confine him or her, as in 
the case of dangerous lunatics, usually equivalent to 
continement for life. In France, a somewhat different 
philosophy prevails. The deaf-mute is tried, and the 
verdict generally is, ‘Guilty, with extenuating circum- 
stances.” This verdict saves his life, but usually dooms 


him to perpetual imprisonment, if the case be an ag- 


gravated one. 

“Tt is to be hoped that the liberal provision made 
by our State (and most of the other States of the 
Union), for the free education of all the deaf-mute 
children between six and twenty-five years whose par- 
ents are unable to procure them an education, will be 
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so universally embraced, that we shall never again see 


this sad spectacle of an uneducated deaf-mute arraigned 


for murder. 
Isaac Lewis Peer, Principal.” 


Shooting of a Deaf-Mute-—A deat-nute named David 
Broker, a member of the High Class in the Indiana 
Institution, and 
was shot Oct. 6, 1870, at a hotel in Indianapolis 
where he was boarding during the vacation, by a 
drunken vagabond. The fellow, a stranger at the 
hotel. went into Broker’s room, and, because the deat- 
mute did not answer when he spoke to him, drew a 
pistol and shot him. sroker was, at the time, stoop- 
ing down and drawing on his boot; a circumstance 
which probably saved his life, as the ball struck his 


1 young man of excellent character, 


breast-hone and glanced downward. The ball could 
not be extracted, and it was thought at first that the 
wound would prove fatal; but, we are glad to be able 
to say, it has not, and the young man is now ap- 
parently as well ever, and is pursuing his studies in 
the institution. 


Books relating to the Deaf and Dumb.—Mr. Henry 
W. Syle, of the New York Institution, requests that 
principals of institutions will forward to him lists of 
all the works relating to the deaf and dumb, which 
are to be found in the libraries of their respective 
institutions. Mr. Syle purposes using the information 
thus obtained for the benefit of the readers of the 
Annals. 
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TRADES. 


Cabinet-mukin shoe-makin wuloring, (horticulture. 

Cabinet-making, carpen crin paintin, glazing, shoe-making, taiiorin sand 

Tailorins and shoe-making. 

Gardening. 

Shoe-making. prin ‘ing and book-binding. 

Priniinz. shoe-mokin cahinet-making and tailoring. 

Shoe-making, cabinci-making and tailoring. 

None. 

cabinet-making, shoe-makin and painting. {ing and firming. 
abinet- making, shoe making, printing, carpentering, wood-turning, paint- 

Shoe-makin 

Shoe-makinz. 

None, 

Prininy. 

Cabinet-making and shoe-making. 

None. 

None. 


None. 

Cabinet-makinz and gardening. 
Shoe-making. broom-makin sand cane-work, 
Sho¢e-making, cabinet-making and carpentering. 
None. 

None. 

None. 

Coopery. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Printing. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


Gardening. 
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NAME. 


1, American Asylum, 

2 New York Insiiin.ion, 
3 Pennsylvania 

4 Kentucky 


5 Ohio 
6 Vi irginia* 
\Indiana 


8|/Tennessee School, 
9| North Carolina Inst., 
Illinois 

11|Georgia 
12/South Carolina “ 
13 Missouri Asylum, 
Louisiana Institu: ion, 
15 Wisconsin 

16 Michigan 

17 Iowa 
18 Mississippi 
Texas 


20|Co'um bia 
21 Alabama * 
22 California 


23 St. Bridget’s Inst. (Caih 


24 Kansas Institution, 


25 St. Mary’s Asylum (Cath) 


26 Minnesota Ins:itution. 
27 Inst. for Impr’d insir., 
28 Clarke Institution, 

29 Arkansas Ins itute, 

3) Maryland Instiiution. 
31 Nebraska Institute. 

3?) Pittsburg Day School, 
33 Boston Day School, 
34,West Virginia Inst., 


34|Institutions in the U.S.. 
~ Hialifaa, N.S., 


Halifax Institution, 
Catholic instituiion, 


{Ontario Insiit uiion, 


_|National Deaf- Mut eC 


Bellev 


LOCATION. 


Hariford, Conn.. 
New Yor N. 
Phi‘acie!phia, Pa., 
Danville, Ky.. 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Staunton, Va., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Knoxville, Tenn., 
Raleigh, N. C.. 
Jacksonville, I1., 
Cave Spring. Ga., 
Cedar Spring, S.C. 
Fuiton, Mis-ouri, 
Baton Rouge, La., 
Delavan. Wis., 
Flint, Mich., 


Council Bluffs, lowa, 


Juckson. Miss., 
Ausiin, Texas, 
Washington. D.C., 
Talladega, A’a., 
Oakland, Cal., 

St. Louis, Mo., 
Olathe, Kansas, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 
Faribault. Minn , 
New York, 


Nori hamp:‘on. Mass., 


Little Rock, Ar 


Frece.ick Ciiy, Md., 


Umaha, WNeb., 
Pitsburg, Penn., 
Boston, Mass., 
tomney, West Va., 


Canada, 


o 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 


Date of openin 
pils in 1870. 


Number of 
Female. 
Deaf-Mute. 


~ Number of Pu- 
Male. 


Sunerintendent 


Thomas Mac M. 
1845 Hi. Ijams, B. A., Pri 
1646 Philip G. Gillet, M.X.. 

1.46 W. O. Conner, Prine ripal, 
Hu thston. 


Ors 


7853 J. Mc Whorter. 3 


1854 Egberi L. Bangs. M. 
3enjamin Talbot, M. A..5 


cone 


57 J. Van Nostrand, M A., Principal, 
7 E. M. Gallaudet. Ph. 
t5s Joseph H. Johnson, M. D 
Warring Wilkinson. M. A. 
Sister Stanislaus, Principal, 
is H. Jenkins. M. A.. Principal, 
(2 Sister Marv Ann. Superintendent, 
Noyes, M. A.. Supt., 
7 F. A. Rising, M. A., Princi 
7 Miss Harriet B. Rogers. Principal, 
Elmore P. Caruthers, .. Prin. 
18 Charles W. Ely, 
1#t9 William M. French, a 


Hollister M. ‘Principal, | | 


1¢57|J. Scott Hutton, M. A 


J. Palmer, Ph. 


Ont., Jan. 


Rdward M. Gs nlandet. Ph. 


SCHOOL HOURS. 


| 
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351012 and 3. 


9 7% 10 9%, Wto 12 %,2to 


65101, study hours 7 to 9. 


_ 


9 to 12 and 1% to 3%. 
5 8to 2. 


12% 

28tol, study hours 6} 
18to 

38to1. 

28tol, study hours 
29to i2and 1% 10 3%. 
891012 and 210 4, 

3 9to 12 and 2104, 


29to12 and 1% to38. 
2% to 12% and 2 to 3. 
1si01, 

291012 and 1 to3. 
191t011% and 2 to4. 
1910 12and 1 to3. 


2 &% iv 1144, and 1104. 


9 io 12 and 2 to 4, 
91012 and 1 103, 


Varying with age pupil. 


2910 114% and 21tu 4%. 
2910 12 and 2to 4. 
910 12 and 2 to 4, 


9 to 2. 
19 to 12 aud 144 to 4. 


19toland2io4. 


| Recitation, Study Hours. 
1/18 10 19, 144 to B14, 


|Last We 
Lust We 
. Last We 
j)August | 


5. Th ird \ 
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June 15 
July 1 t 
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July, At 
Second 

July anc 
Second 
July anc 
Fourth 
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Four we 
Last We 
Last We 
Last Thi 


Nine we 
Fourth 


Second | 


Last We 
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1523 J. A. Jacobs, a 16, 33 6 
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VACATION. 


|Last Wednesday June to Second Wednesday Sep’ ember. 
iLast Wednesday June to First Wednesday Sep ember. 

4. Last Wednesday June to First Wednesday September. 
jAugust and September. 

5. Third Wednesday June to Second Wednesday September. 
Juiy and August and Christmas Rolilays. 

9. Last Wednesday June to First Wednesday after Sept. 15. 

June 15 to Sep ember 15. 

July 1 to October 1. 

June, July, August and September. 

Last Wednesday June to First Wednesday September. 

November and December. 

First We nesday July to Third Wednesday Sep ember. 


TRADES. 


Cabinet-makin s, shoe-mukin vuloring, {horticul: ure. 

\Cabinet-making, carpen crin paintinz, glazing, shoe-making, tailorin sand 

Tailorin: and shoe-making. 

}Gardening. 

Shoe-making. prin'ing and book-binding. 

Printing, cvbinet-making and tailoring. 

Shoe-making, cabinei-making and tailoring. 

None. 

cobinet-making, shoe-makin and painting. {ing and firming. 
abinet- making, shoe making, printing, carpentering, wood-turning, paint- 

|Shoe-makin 

| Shoe-makinz. 

None, 


9. ivt Wed. preceding July 2,10 Ist Wed. Ce . also, Rolicays. | Prin ine. 
Last Wednesday June io First Wednes lay sepember. Cabinet-making and shoe-making. 
Third Wednesday June to Second Wednesday september. | None. 
Three mouths from Third Wednesday in June. | None. 
|Fourth Wednesday June to Second Wednesday Sentember. | weme. 
Last Wednesday June to Last Wednerday September. Cabinet-makinzand gardening. 
July, Auvust snd Shoe-making. broom-making and cane-work. 
iSecond Wednesday June to Fourth Wednesday August. Shoc-making, cabinet-making and carpentering. 
July and August. None. 
Second Wednesday June to Second Wednesday September. None. 
July and August. None. 
Fourth Wednesday June to Second Wednesday September. Coopery. 
First Wednesday afier June 2u to First Wednesday Sept. None. 
|. [Four weeks in February and eight in Summer. None. 
Last Wednesday June to First Wednesday Ociober. None. 
Last Wednesday June to First Wednesday Septem ber. None. 
Last Thursday June to First Tuesday September. Printing. 
None. 
Nine weeks during the year. None. 
Fourth Thursday June to First Monday September. None. 
Second Wednesday July to First Wednesday September. Gardening. 
. Last Wednesday June to Last Wednesday September. None. 


| 
| 


